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HOW PROMOTION CAME TO FRED STANSON. 
cA Tale of the Hudson’s BaylJerritory. 


WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


“ AN you go, Francois?” 

The Trader, muffled ina fur coat, lay near the fire, between 
buffalo robes spread under a sloping roof of spruce boughs. He 
looked anxiously at the halfbreed whom he addressed. The man 
stood holding his hands outstretched over the blaze, and he did not 
shift his eyes from the coals as he replied doggedly after a moment’s 
Silence: : 

“‘The storm is wild. It is very cold and the way is long. 
There is no trail. It is not safe.” 

“But you, Gladieu?—Ah, you also are afraid.” 

He sunk his face in the robes with a despairing groan. He had 
one of his violent seizures of asthma. They-occurred often during 
the heat, but rarely in winter; so that he had not thought to bring 
remedies on this trip to the hunting Indians. At the fort was a 
specific which gave him instant relief in such attacks; but the fort 
was forty miles away and a broad plain stretched between. They 
kad had nothing to eat for the two days during which they had 
lain stormbound in this wood bluff on their way back. 

“1 will go.” He was a well-knit, fairhaired young fellow that 
volunteered, and resolution spoke from his blue eye. 

“You?” The Trader turned upon him a look of mingled 
incredulity and admiration. This stripling—for so he regarded 
him—to essay what men, natives inured to hardship and knowing 
the plains like a map, ready for almost any risk, would not? Le 
would be criminal in him to consider it. 

‘*No, no; I thank you, Stanson, but I cannot consent. It would 
be a useless sacrifice; you could not reach Emprise.” 

“Let me try, sir,” urged the clerk. ‘I think 1 can make it, 
and I can’t bear to see you suffer so. Think of your family, sir!” 

A wrench of pain lined the Trader’s face. ‘*Don’t make it 
harder for me! If I live I shall not forget your generosity, Fred; 
but the odds are too great, you must not go.” 

He spoke in a low, wearied tone and burying his face in the 
robes again, dropped into an uneasy slumber. Stanson watched him 
silently for awhile, sitting by the fire. Then he turned to the men. 
“Gladieu; go and drive the horses in near the camp, or they may 
drift with the storm. We might have to kill one yet. And you, 
Francois, cut plenty of wood and drag it up here; we'll soon be 
getting weak, without food, and the fire must not go out; that 
would be the end.” 

When they were gone he rose quietly and got his snowshoes. 
He tied them on carefully and drew the belt about his waist in 
tighter, pulled the hood of his capot closely rottad® his face and 
put on his fur mitts. Then catching up a rifle, with a parting 
glance back oyer his shoulder at his sleeping chief, he passed from 
the fire onto the wide white waste, into the lashing, smoking 
blizzard! 

It was not more than nine in the morning, though no sun was 
to be seen. He ran on quickly for two hours, despite his long fast, 
and he was warmed and exhilarated by the exertion and the con- 
sciousness that he was striving in a good cause. The fine, sifting 
snow stung his face; the keen wind, which served to guide him, 
cut his side; yet he fought bravely on. Then he began to feel 
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faint; he became chilled through, and had an almost overpowering 
desire to lie down and sleep. The wind was so cold; and the snow 
over which he staggered was so soft and white; it looked warm, 
he thought. Now he was dazed, and seemed to see lights, fires 
flash through the whirling flakés. Yet he was quite happy, and 
thought with pity of the’poor Trader and of the hungry men 
crouching over their camp fire. 

Then he realized suddenly that his senses were flying, and he 
halted short and glared into the swirl before him— 

What was that ? 

He brushed his beaver mitt across his eyes to wipe away the 
rime and gazed hard in front— 

That hlack thing? 

Ah! he was dreaming no longer now—his senses were making 
a final rally. Here was food, shelter—life! He tore off his mitts. 
It stood broadside to him, this thing, perfectly still, with its back 
to the storm and scarce twenty paces off. He wascool and collected 
now, though he had been flurried at first—standing with the frozen 
steel in his naked fingers, with capot thrown back and his clear blue 
eye looking steadily along the barrel. Everythigg¥ested on this 


aim. With a prayer in his heart, he pressed the trigger, the report 


rang out, and onto its knees, like,a-smitten ash, went 
buffale bull! 

Only for an instant though. In the next he was up again and 
with a hoarse bellow of rage, rushing at his assailant. Stanson had 
pumped another cartridge into his gun, and awaited the onset 
fearlessly with it still pointed, until the shaggy foretop almost 
touched the muzzle. Then he pulled. Down dropped the huge 
brute, ploughing the snow and burying the legs of the clerk 
beneath him. 

Stanson yelled with delight. Happily he was unhurt in the 
deep drift, though he had difficulty in withdrawing his feet. But 
he knew what to do then—he had heard a halfbreed tell. He slit 
the hide from the breast down with his heavy hunting knife, 
quickly removed the entrails and crawled inside. The back lay to 
the storm. He would get warm here; he would recruit his lost 
strength and then go on. He had travelled for a long time; it 
could not be much farther to the fort. He would save the Trader 
yet. 

He cut pieces from the carcase and ate them ravenously. 
Never had anyone before so enjoyed a feast. An hour had not 
gone when he was quite warm, and he felt fresh and invigorated. 
He drew himself cut of Iris strange refuge, and, re-tying his snow- 
shoes, went on once more. No halting now. He sped over the 
snow, though the storm still raged, and long before darkness 
closed in, came out on the bank of Smoking River. He knew 
where he was then; it was only three miles to Fort Emprise, and at 
four o’clock exactly he walked into the trading shop. 

“Send off fresh men with dogs to the Trader at the bluff the 
other side of the Big Plain, and tell Mrs. Regg to put in some of 
his asthma remedy. They’re snowbound and starving, and he is 
bad with one of his attacks.” 

The clerk in charge looked at him in astonishment: 
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don’t mean to say—” but Stanson was gone. The dog train was 
despatched immediately, and at ten o’clock that night the thankful 
Trader and his men had relief. Stanson awoke next day just in 
time to welcome his chief on his arrival at one o’clock, safe and well. 
He grasped the hand of the young clerk and wrung it till tears 
stood in Stanson’s eyes. There were tears, too, in the Trader’s 
eyes; though he did not speak. 


‘Stanscn,” said the Trader one afternoon in the following 
Spring; *‘I said | should not forget your brave act last winter. I 
recommended to the Commissioner and Council that you be 
advanced, and I have just had word that you are promoted to 
senior clerk. That saves you your junior clerkship, and if all goes 
well you are three years nearer a commission. | congratulate you.” 

It was a big jump for Stanson, and he felt elated. He was 
pleased at his promotion and the large increase in salary it meant, 
yet deep down in his heart was something that made him rejoice 
still more. He had long secretly admired the Trader’s daughter. 
He was handsome, strong, active and a gentleman; young men of 
his stamp were few in this wild country. Small wonder, then, if 
Angela on her pari had felt an attraction, scarcely realized, for him. 
Then his gallant rescue of her father filled her with gratitude; and 
the gentle current of gratitude is often but an affluent of the deep 
stream of love, on whose broad bosom these two young hearts 
were soon floating tranquilly together in the weeks that followed. 
happy in the present, in being all in all to one another and with 
the sun shining for them alone in the blue above. 

But Stanson had thought of marriage—if, indeed, he had 
thought seriously of it at all,_-only as a remote possibility. He 
could not think of asking for her hand asa junior clerk. And 
Major Blume, commandant of the troop at Fort Emprise, who was 
a much greater man than poor Fred, was at no pains to cover his 
unqualified approval of Miss Angela as a very desirable young lady. 
True, she did not like him; he was a stout, middle-aged man with 
a drooping yellow moustache and a bass voice. But her father 
seemed to think highly of him—-she might change. 

But now everything was altered, and here was his opportunity, 
for the Trader still held his hand and, looking at him with kindly 
eyes, was asking if there was nothing else he could do while 
Stanson confusedly murmured his thanks and thought it all out. 

“There is something—I wished to ask you,” he said at length, 
hesitatingly, growing scarlet to the points of his ears. “I had not 
thought to do so now, though,” he added quickly, “not for a long 
time, at least—but this makes a difference.” He stopped a moment; 
then summoning all his courage, he looked straight at his chief 
and went on: ‘I love Angela, sir. Will you give her to me to be 
my wife? 

The Trader dropped his hand and fell back a step as though he 
had received a blow between the eyes. He did not reply at once, and 
when he did, there was no kindness in the glance he turned upon 
Stanson. 

‘Have you spoken to her of this?” 

“*Yes;—and she is willing.” 

“It was very wrong in you, Sir, an apprentice clerk, to make 
proposals to my daughter without my knowledge. Let me hear 
no more of this. I have other plans for her.” 

Mr. Trader Regg had made up his mind that no girl of his 
should wed a servant of the Company; no one less than a chief 
factor at all events. He had had his commission only eight years, 
though he had been thirty in the service, and he was yet very far 
from the rank of a chief factor. He did not realize that it is not 
circumstances, as a rule, that hold a man,—that this young fellow 
had qualities which would carry him, probably, higher than he 
should ever attain to, before he had nearly the years of himself. 

Stanson was crushed. What did his promotion count for 
now? It seemed to him that there was a tinge of irony in the 
Trader’s tones when he said to him next morning: 

“Stanson, now that you are a full-fledged senior clerk, you 
must have more important work. I have decided to appoint you 


to the charge of Cleft Lake Post. You are young and energetic 
just the man for the place. 1 expect the opposition will find you 
harder metal than McRob, who was there last winter. Be ready to 
leave tomorrow. You will have time to know your hunting 
Indians well enough to make advances with discretion in the Fall. 
You can come up about the twentieth of September for your 
winter outfit.” 

Cleft Lake Post! Sixty miles away, through a wilderness of 
wood and stream and morass, and not a white man nearer than 
Fort Emprise. It was banishment—exile. But he could do noth- 
ing—but go. And go he did, but with a bitter, bitter feeling at his 
heart; his promotion had turned into a cup of gall for him. 


It was the last day of September. Stanson had been at Fort 
Emprise a fortnight. He had managed to see Angela and she was 
still true to him. She had firmly persisted in her determination 
not to suffer any overtures from Major Blume; and though it was 
a sore disappointment to her father, he had apparently become 
resigned to the hopelessness of his cherished plan, for he cherished 
his daughter yet more dearly. P 

“Get your outfit together, Mr. Stanson,” he said, in a more 
kindly tone than he had used towards him since the Spring. ‘I am 
going with you, to inspect the posts; we will leave in the 
morning,” 

The Trader was usually in a hurry about starting. In the past 
Fred had been accustomed to—“Now, Mr. Stanson, what’s delaying 
you?”; Mr.Stanson this and Mr. Stanson that. But on this morning 
of the first of October he seemed to hang back. He loitered in 
the mess-room, walking aimlessly around, gazing abstractedly at the 
floor and walls, after everything was ready, while the others waited. 
At length he roused himself with apparent effort, as if shaking off 
a disagreeable feeling, and said briskly: 

‘We'll, as we’re going, I suppose we'd best be off; it’s just six.” 

Stanson got into the bow of the canoe with his dog Chips, the 
Trader took his place in the centre and the steersman in the stern. 
At ten o’clock, aided by the strong current, they had made thirty 
miles, and put ashore at the head of a small island over which led 
a portage, for the river was like a mill-race on either side. Just 
below were the Seething Falls—a long, turbulent rapid. They put 
the canoe into the eddy wheeling slowly at the foot of the island 
and pushed off. It was necessary to strike into the channel on the 
right, keeping the bow of the boat well up, and paddle hard for 
the slack water along the opposite shore—but the steersman must 
have been at fault. The frail bark shot half into the surge, stopped, 
trembled an instant—then it was riding away, bottom up, and three 
human beings were battling fiercely for life in the angry flow of 
Smoking River. 

The Indian steersman had been thrown partly within the eddy, 
and he struck at once back for the island. The broad, deep 
streams which feed the Arctic seas are not warm, even in mid- 
summer, and this was October; yet he reached it in safety. When 
his feet touched, he turned. The hands of the two white men 
were linked across the bottom of the canoe; he could hear Stanson 
entreating the Trader (who was a large, unwieldy man and unable 
to swim) to be calm. As the canoe swept round a bend at the 
head of the falls in the distance, the hands parted—a splash!—then 
the Indian saw only the ceaseless river, a symbol of time, flowing 
swiftly on between its silent, wooded shores. ‘i ei 5 ai 

A York boat’s crew was working up Seething Falls on its way 
from Hudson’s Bay to Fort Emprise. A spaniel ran to the shore 
opposite, sat down and sent out a piteous howl. The bowsman 
looked, with the pole poised in his hand, and exclaimed: 

‘*Why, if there ain’t Fred Stanson’s dog!” 

‘*Looks like him,” agreed the guide. 
doin’ here?” 

‘‘Fred ought to be on the way down to his post ’bout now. 
Maybe the dog’s followed *long shore an’ got lost.” 

“Put in, men!” ordered the guide. ‘‘ We'll take himon. Fred 
thinks more 0’ that pup than a silver fox.” 


‘*Wonder what he’s 
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They poled for the little bay, and round a point came on an 
upturned canoe. 

“Why, what’s this?” 

A body floated beside it, tied by the wrist to the painter. It 
was Trader Regg. They scarcely needed to be told by the Indian, 
whom they picked up at the island, how it had happened. 


Christmas Eve at Fort Emprise, and from the white chimneys 
at the points of the solid, square-roofed buildings light columns of 
smoke drift siowly up into the frosty air, while the weeest star 
above twinkles frantically, as though afraid it should éscape notice 
from the sons of men on this great night of halleluiahs. In the 
north the aurora borealis shoots forth gorgeous scintillating panels 
of pink and green and scarlet and lemon to the zenith with a gentle 
rustling, until the wintry landscape glows beneath it almost as 
bright as day. The thick armor upon the bosom of the great 
lake before the old fort booms sullenly under the silent rending 
might of the frost king, and the caves below give back rumbling 
echoes, growing faint and still more faint as the rift cleaves out 
toward the centre. A dark background of firs partially encircles 
the fort and under their quiet shadows at one point nestles a little 
plot with a white paling about it, inside which the officers and ser- 
vants of the Honourable Governour and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay have one by one been laid 
to rest any time these two hundred years. The last to join that 
silent group is Trader Regg, and a soft drapery of pure white 
covers the unbeautiful mound of bare earth, over which grass will 
grow in the Spring. 

The fort buildings are ablaze with light. T. and fro across 
the square flit hurrying figures, the walks answering to their steps 
with a crisp, ringing sound not to be mistaken. 

“‘Whut’s all the scurry, boy?” asks a grizzled, shaggy giant 
with black eyes and hair and the roll of his tongue like a snare drum 
on the word “scurry.” It is John Slack, oldest of the boat guides, 
who had a Scotsman for a father and a Salteaux woman for a 
mother, and he has just come over from the servants’ quarters to 
buy “his girl” a Christmas present of a pair of “English shoes.” 
‘“Whut’s to do? Muny a Yul’-tide have | seen at this aul’ foort, 
but ne’er a wan t’ appro’ch the like o’ thus fer acteevity. It’s 
extr’ordinar’, boy; extr’ordinar’, whatever.” 

The man addressed is sixty if a day and like “his interrogator is 
of mixed blood, though the half of him that is white is French 
instead of Orkneyan. He pauses a moment with a look akin to 
awe upon his swarthy features. 

“Boy!” he ejaculates in a dramatic whisper, ‘‘de Commis- 
sionaire been come!” Then he hurries on. Had His Majesty the 
Czar of all the Russias happened in at Emprise, the incident 
would, perhaps, have occasioned only a mild degree of wonder or 
curiosity with the majority of its populace. But the arrival of the 
Commissioner of the whole Hudson’s Bay Company at one of the 
two hundred posts under his supervision—that was an event! 
And the Commissioner and Christmas both hitting the post on the 
same night! It was something to place as a landmark in the 
history of the country alongside the Small Pox Year. 

But a yet greater surprise is in store for them on this long-to- 
be-remembered night, though that may well seem impossible. 
There: is a lively tinkle of sleigh bells down the road leading 
through the firs and cries of “Eul! Eul!’—*‘Jab! Jab!” and before 
the group in front of the trading shop has time to speculate on 
what is approaching, five great Huskie dogs come bounding 
through the big gate of the stockade with a low carriole swinging 
at their heels and pull up short, panting furiously, in the middle of 
the square. 

“Drive to the waskiagan of Okema Regg,” says a manly voice 
from among the furs which appear to fill the sleigh, and they turn 
off to a large house on the right less brilliantly lighted than the 
others and which bears about it an indefinite air of sombreness. 
Here a young man, with the help of one of the Indian drivers 
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for he is benumbed with cold—rises, and stepping stiffly out of 
the carriole, walks to the door and knocks. A tall girl, dressed in 
deep black and with the shadow of a great sorrow upon her 
beautiful face, through which there yet shines the sanctity of a 
chastened resignation, opens it. She starts back with a stifled cry 
and places her hands over her heart, while a wild look comes 
into her eyes and her face grows deadly pale. The stranger takes 
a step forward into the light and stretches forth his hands. 
Then with a little scream and the one word—‘Fred!” she falls 
swooning into his arms. 

He carries her to a couch and sits down, still with his arms 
about her, and kisses her over and over on the lips. Presently she 
opens her eyes. 

“Oh, Fred,” she says, ‘‘tyou have come back to me—from the 
dead! Speak—speak to me—tell me that it is so! Oh! 1 cannot 
believe it! Say that it is not all a horrid phantasm!” 

“I have come back to you indeed,” he says, fondly looking 
down into her eyes. “1 have come back to you, in the flesh.” 

“But how—how did you escape? And why did you not 
return to us at once? We thought that you were drowned with 
with him.” She speaks the last word softly. 

“I did not know. It was my dog, my brave, stout little Chips 

he must have pulled me out, unconscious. It was not far 
and the water was slack; perhaps I struggled and so helped 
him. I tried to save—him; tied his wrist to the painter of the 
canoe. Then, I believe, | sank. And—and that is all | remember; 
it was alla blur. When I came to myself I was alone, in the depth 
of the forest, lost and starving. 1 wandered then, for another 
day—ah, it was awful!—-and then reason in mercy left me again. 
An Indian hunter, making the round of his traps, fell upon my 
trail. He followed it and found me dying at the foot of a tree. 1 
had roamed aimlessly more than a hundred miles from the scene 
of the accident, and this was either the sixth or eighth day since 
it had occurred—but you know | was very strong. All this I learned 
afterward; for for six weeks I lay delirious with fever in the hunters’ 
camp, whither my rescuer had borne me, bound tightly so that | 
could not move. When the crisis was past, they carried me—the 
faithful fellows—to Cleft Lake, the nearest post, where | rapidly 
gained strength and learned that my brave dog was safe here at 
Emprise. 1 must have scared him from me when I was wandering, 
a madman, in those dreadful woods. And—that is all.” 

There is another knock at the door. The news of Stanson’s 
arrival has swept through the fort and the Commissioner himself 
is the first to call upon him. Without waiting for an answer to his 
rap, he walks in. 

‘Pardon me,” he says, coming forward somewhat hesitatingly 
and with a slight air of embarrassment. ‘My dear young fellow, 
my impatience to grasp the hand of a noble friend and a faithful 
ofticer—for officer you are from this day—must be my apology 
for this, | fear, not altogether fortunate—or shall I welcome?” 
he glances smilingly at the conscious Angela—‘‘intrusion. I have 
heard your story and you are wearied with your long day, so | 
Shall not ask you to repeat it until you have had a good night’s rest.”’ 

Just then the door opens and Stanson’s short, sturdily-built 
little dog, frantic with delight and barking and whining incessantly 
by turns, tumbles over himself in his eagerness to reach his master, 
upon whom he leaps with every demonstration of affection and 
joy that an animal is capable of showing. Stanson lifts him in his 
arms and presses his face into the soft silken fur of his neck. 

“Ah, Chips!” he says tremulously while his eyes grow moist, 
‘‘my brave little brute, are you glad to see me? How did you ever 
do it? You will be more to me than ever now.” 

Mrs. Regg and her younger daughters, returning from a round 
of charitable visits among the destitute in the Indian camp, had 
given the dog the opportunity to slip in. Like everybody else, 
they had heard some details of Stanson’s rescue and now they come 
forward, deeply moved by feelings of mingled joy and sorrow, to 
press his hand. Next the clerks come, with a wealth of right glad 
welcome, and tears which they fight manfully though with ill- 
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success to keep back or hide; and after them the servants and 
laborers. 

Just before the Christmas dinner next day an_ interesting 
ceremony, which is witnessed by the whole population of Fort 
Emprise, including Major Blume, takes place at the home of the 
Reggs. It is conducted by the Commissioner, and at its close 
he says: 

‘Gentlemen, fill your glasses and drink to the health and happi- 
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ness of the bride and of her gallant husband—who in her, by the 
help of God, has just received the Christmas gift of his life—Chiet 
Trader Stanson, commissioned officer in charge of Lake Clincho 
District, with headquarters at Fort Emprise.” 

And Chips, who from his seat hard by on the carpet has been 
intently watching his master’s face during the ceremony, here sets 
up a tremendous barking and so gives his unreserved endorsement 
to the entire proceedings. 


THE WORLD. 


An Ascent of Mount Tacoma. 


GEO. G. CANTWELL. 


O live at the base of such a grand old peak as Mount Tacoma 
t (also known as Mount Ranier) is to become fired with the 
ambition to climb mountains; and 
to actually make the ascent to the 
very top of the highest summit 
in the United States is a feat that 
one may well feel proud of. 
Yankees, as a rule, are never quite 
satisfied until they have seen all 
there is to see and tried every- 
thing there is to try; this fact 
would explain the maneuvre of a 
picturesque party of twelve, which 
included myself, that stole quietly 
out of town in the early gray of 
a recent July morning, passed 
over the crest of the hill; and 
with a last look backward at the 
sleeping city in the pretty valley 
below, fell in behind the heavily 
loaded team, which toiled along the cool road and on into the 
forest of giant firs. And here our trip to the mountains had begun 
in earnest. 

That half of the party composed of the gentler sex, in becoming 
short skirts and leggins, found their new attire such an improve- 
reent over the cumbersome long dresses that they preferred footing 
it along the road with the gentlemen to riding in the wagon. We 
camped at convenient places at night and arrived at Longmire 
Springs in the afternoon of the third day. The heavy timber along 
the route had hid the mountains from view, but here we were at 
their very base, with the beautiful peak thrusting its snowy cap 
through the soft clouds nearly three miles up into the blue. The 
sight almost made our hearts sink within us. It looked an impos- 
sibility to reach that tremendous height; there was something 
almost forbidding in the sublime grandeur of that gigantic pile. 

The distance from the springs to Paradise Park, our permanent 
camping ground, was eight miles, over a steep mountain trail, but 
being unable to secure pack horses for our outfit until the next 
day, we made camp and visited the springs which have made the 
locality famous. They are situated in a broad, level meadow, fifty 
or more of them, | should judge, the ground all about having a 
yellowish stain from their overflow. The principal ingredient seems 
to be carbonate of soda, although some tasted strongly of sulphur 
and others of iron. All were heavily charged with carbonic acid 
gas and boiled and bubbled vigorously. Some were cold, others 
tepid, and a few hot—a very generous assortment for so small a 
plat of ground. 

Next morning we packed our effects on the wiry cayuses and 
commenced our arduous tramp up the steep, narrow trail, the 
first real experience we had had in mountain climbing. One of 
the young ladies hired a special horse to ride, but by the time 
she had thoroughly tired herself, holding first to the beast’s 
neck and next to its tail, she concluded she did not care to ride 
in any case. Another tried it, but the sight of the trail ahead 
where it skirted a narrow ledge overhanging a deep canon with a 
roaring fall beneath, caused her likewise to dismount, so that old 
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“Snowball” for the most part footed it alone afterward. After we 
had gone what appeared like ten miles, we met a man coming down 
who informed us that we had come about half way and that ‘‘the 
higher up we went the worse it got.” However, all things have 
an end and the trail eventually brought us into Paradise Park, with 
its clear sunshine, spring flowers and running streams. 

Snow was still abundant in all the little valleys and on the 
Shady hillsides, while the prominent ridges were dry and grassy 
and studded in profusion with flowers in endless variety and of 
many Over all, like a diamond in an emerald setting, 
towered the glistening peak, its immense base spread far out upon 
the land. It was the first time some of us had beheld the old 
monarch in all his glory, and while we were gazing upon his ponder- 
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CaN IT BE CLIMBED? 


ous dimensions in rapt wonder, the more practical ones looked 
about fora suitable camping spot. This was soon found, on a hill- 
top in a grove of hemlocks, with a clear stream of water on either 
side and a snowbank fora refrigerator in front. Tents were pitched, 
a log table was placed conveniently near, and all was in order by 
nightfall. But it never grew dark in that altitude: after the sun had 
dipped behind the Olympics, a soft twilight stole over the place 
that seemed to come fromthe immense banks of immaculate snow 
which reflected and intensified the pale light of the stars. 

Living in a perpetual snowtield might naturally be supposed 
to be too cold for comfort; while the reverse is the truth. It 
is Spring there in August and the days are warm and balmy. As 
the sun cuts away the snowbanks, grasses spring up, and many a 
beautiful plant in its eagerness to reach the light thrusts its head 
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TATOOSH RANGE 


through the snow itself and opens its bright petals upon the soft 
summer air. 

For the tirst few days we took preliminary little side trips to 
the various falls and glaciers and peaks of the Tatoosh range, to 
train our muscles and try our hearts for the task that lay before 
us. One of these pilgrimages found us in search of the forequarter 
of a mountain goat that some hunters had killed the day before 
and buried in the snow. After a most exhausting climb up and 
down several steep canons, we found the meat as they had left it, 
and upon our way back came upon the flock from which the one 
of which we had a portion was probably shot. At the sight of 
us they disappeared over a ridge in a cloud of dust and tumbling 
rocks. When we gained the top and looked down, they were 
out of sight; and a view of the rocky slope down which they had 
gone on a run awoke our admiration for these sure-footed creatures. 

On another occasion several of us were out a short distance 
from camp when we came upon a blue grouse with her brood of 
young just out of the nest. One of the party caught two of the 
little chicks, which began.to call plaintively for the mother. . She 
presently came clucking out of the underbrush and directly up to 
us and, to our astonishment, hopped into the palms of the hands 
that held the chicks and began fussing about as if to arrange a 
As soon as the little ones were released they sought refuge 
hurried them off among the 


nest. 
under the mother’s wings, and she 
huckleberry bushes. 

The country in the vicinity of the timber line where we 
camped was rich in bird and animal life. grouse and 
ptarmigan, stellers and Oregon jays were numerous. Another 
conspicuous bird was the rare rosy tinch, which was breeding in 
the evergreens. One of the most abundant birds about was the 
hummer. I was much surprised to tind humming birds in this 
altitude, but one was certain to frighten one or more out of every 
bank of flowers, and I even noticed them hovering about the Scotch 
heather that grew in the snow and ice far above the timber line. 
Two varieties were identitied: Rufus and the Allins. 

On the wild and rocky hillsides could be heard the shrill whistle 
strictly a habitant of the mountains—about the size 
It lives in crevices 
Another 


Besides 


of the marmot 
of a fox and the color and form of the badger. 
among the rocks and is shy and difficult to approach. 
animal living in company with the marmot is a queer little beast 
known as a wild Guinea pig, resembling the domesticated variety, 
except that it is of a uniform brown color. The mountain beaver 
is another animal which here inhabits the woods; it is not unlike 
the common muskrat, the chief distinction being that it is longer 

Several mountain rats were noticed that equalled cats in 
A species of mice was also observed that were tailless and 
These animals were for the most 


legged. 
Size. 
made their home in tall trees. 
part new to me and presented an interesting group. 

One Tuesday night as we all sat around the campfire it was 
agreed to make the attempt on the summit on the following day. 


FRO 


M PARADISE PARK. 


Accordingly at daybreak we were all astir, and after a good break- 
fast sallied forth on the real object of our trip. 
vided with sharp-pointed alpinstocks and wore veils as a protection 
against the blinding reflection of the sun’s rays upon the snow. 
A few also wore smoked glasses. Extra clothing was put on and 
the soles of our shoes were spiked. The gentlemen carried packs, 
consisting of blankets, cameras, something to eat and drink and 
a bundle of wood fora fire. We crossed the first long stretch of 
snow and started up the ice for the ragged chain of rocks that 
divides the Nisqually and Paradise glaciers. This crest is known 
as the Cleaver, and from here the hard work of the ascent begins. 

It was now ten o’clock and we had all begun to feel the grade; 
several of the party were breathing hard and, after some discussion 
and another look at what was ahead, four of our number decided 


We were all pro- 





or Our Girts. 


ONE 


that they had not lost anything at the summit and turned back. 
The remainder of our party then consisted of two photographers, an 
all-around athlete, a college professor, a military officer and three 
plucky girls. With a solemn handshake all around and a declara- 
tion for ‘the summit or bust,” we shut our teeth and started up 
again over the sharp, ragged rocks. 

Our progress was necessarily slow, as every rock seemed to 
be dependent upon the next for support, and to loose one meant 
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to start a small avalanche down on those below. Coming to a 
level spot on the top of a ridge we took a good breathing spell and 
enjoyed the magnificent view spread at our feet. Directly below us 
was a mass of snow and ice that reached out its arms like a giant 
octopus far into the dark, wooded hills; to the south, looming up 
against the horizon, were three peaks in Oregon, Mounts Hood, 
Adams and St. Helens; on the west were the Olympics and Puget 
Sound, while the Rockies completed the panorama in the east. 
We were, furthermore, fortunate in witnessing several mirages of 
distant mountain tops, silhouetted against the sky in the southwest. 

We met our first ditticulty—a big rock, from its shape called 
the Beehive—here. A camping spot, known as the ‘Camp of the 
Stars,” had slid down the mountainside sometime during the winter, 
leaving but a very narrow ledge upon which to pass around the 
rock. We got out our fifty foot life line, tied it to our best man, 
ran the rope through the ladies’ belts and tied another good man 
to the end. Thus equipped, the first man went ahead as far as the 
line would allow and made fast, and the others followed. In this 
way we managed to scramble along over the loose rocks to the 
other side, where the climbing was better. 

Early in the afternoon we reached Gibraltar Rock, the face of 
which stands flat against the edge of the ridge we were following 
and towers hundreds of feet above it. The immense icicles and 
stones that were continually falling from the rocks into the trail 
below compelled us to halt here for the day and continue in the 
morning, when our side of the rock should be in shadow and 
before the sun’s heat should loosen the ice and stones suspended 
and ready to drop upon the slightest provocation. Putting aside 
our packs, we made ourselves at home on a ridge less than six feet 
across, with a few boulders and a snowfield at our backs, anda 
deep chasm and the wide, wide world beneath us. This was 
“Camp Misery,” and rightly named, for a more miserable time, | 
think, I never put in than our stay over night high up on the 
mountain in that chilly, exposed spot. By 5 o’clock it had grown 
quite cold, so we made our preparations for what was coming. 
We tucked the girls carefully up in their blankets, provided each 
with as soft a stone as could be found, and as the wind had begun 
to blow a gale, we soon crawled under our blankets also. 
veils that we wore about our heads seemed no protection against 


the pumice-stone and ashes that sifted through the air, and we 
wind 


sought relief by getting completely under cover. The 
increased in violence, it steadily grew colder, our feet were wet 





Camp Misery AFTER A Harp Nicur. 


and to say that we were miserable is putting it mildly. We were 
not talkative, and although we must have presented a mirth- 
provoking picture to persons less uncomfortably situated had they 
been there to see, laughter for ourselves was out of the question. 


The 





FIELD AND STREAM. 


We passed the snake liniment round again and tried all ways of 
inducing sleep, vainly. Unable longer to endure my cramped 
position, I got up a few minutes after midnight and roiling my 
blanket about me took up a position with my back against a flat 
rock where I was less at the mercy of the cold wind. It was 
almost as light as day and the snowtield opposite me, with its deep 
blue crevasses and huge blocks of ice, stood out distinctly, while 
just below, as far as the eye could reach, stretched a sea of fleecy 
clouds. I had sat there but a few moments when my attention 
was attracted to the loud rending of the ice far up the mountain 
side, and presently a portion of it, several acres in extent, broke 
with an awful crash and went thundering down the narrow pass 
onto the glacier below. Peering round the corner of my rock, I 
saw the remainder of the party sitting bolt upright, speechless, 
But their anxiety was 
or, perhaps, 


and wondering what was about to happen. 
soon dispelled and they lay down again to pleasant 
unpleasant—dreams. 

At daybreak we emerged from under our blankets and kindling 
a fire of the wood we had packed up, soon had a hot cup of coffee 
and some bacon nicely fried. This, with some hard tack and 
sweet chocolate, made us a good breakfast, and after disposing of 
it we felt better, though the wind still blew a gale and it was 





PassSING GIBRALTAR Rock. 


impossible to travel against it along the dangerous trail. By 9 
o'clock, however, it died away and we started along the foot of 
Gibraltar Rock, the most difficult part of the whole trip. Here we 
depended a great deal upon the life line to help one another along, 
and it was frequently a serious matter for the first man to cross 
some of the worst places. The last half of the distance travelled 
along the base of the Rock caused us great uneasiness, by reason 
of the stones and icicles that, even at this hour of the day, 
occasionally broke loose and came bounding down. 

After passing the Rock, we had a good view of the long steep 
snow Slope before us, with the rim of the crater just showing at 
the top. From this point we began to notice the effect of the high 
altitude, being compelled to stop for breath about every dozen 
Steps, and every spurt the climbers attempted told heavily against 
them. But at length, after two hours of exhausting work, we 
reached the top and the object of our expedition was an accom- 
plished fact. 

After congratulating the girls and each other, we started on a 
sightseeing round. The summit consisted of three peaks, North 
Peak at one end, the crater at the other and ‘Liberty Cap,” the 
highest point, in the centre. The peak we had gained was the 
main crater, a hollow cup in the top, half a mile across, partly 
filled with snow and with numerous steam jets bursting out along 
the edge which formed caves in the ice—some of them simply 
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beautiful in their changing effects of green, indigo and pale blue 
that led as far back into the crater as we cared to go. The steam 
was scalding hot, proving that the old volcano is still alive, but we 
could find no smoke nor 
sulphur odor about the 
cup. 

As we gained the top 
of Liberty Cap and stood 
in the teeth of a fierce 
gale on the very highest 
pinnacle in the United 
States, a feeling of exulta- 
tion swept over the whole 
group at our accomplish- 
ment, and we proudly 
lined up and had our photo 
taken. Oscar Brown’s flag 
pole, erected in 1890, was 
there but had fallen down, 
SO we put our little stars 
and stripes at the head 
and a short canvass showing that the democrats were in the 
ascendancy, Bryan’s name was placed upon it and the flag was 
once again planted on the apex of Mount Tacoma. 
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On our way back we passed the little crater, which is now no 
more than innumerable steam jets issuing from among the dry 
ashes on the slope of Liberty Cap. About 5 o’lock, as we were 
preparing to stay all night in the crater, we noticed a storm 
approaching from the northwest, and after a hurried consultation, 
concluded it was best to get down the mountain as far as possible 
before nightfall, storms on the summit sometimes lasting for 
weeks, and it being quite hazardous to venture out in one. 

By a combination of all the known methods of sliding down 
hill, we crossed in thirty minutes the long snowfield which had 
taken us two hours to come up. Reaching Gibraltar Rock we 
found the icicles frozen solid and few rocks falling, and we crossed 
with comparative ease. Passing Camp Misery, we gathered up 
the odds and ends we had left and hurried on. We made the lower 
slope about ten o’clock, and as luck would have it, our tired and 
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NEARLY THERE. 


hungry outfit had become separated into twos and threes and 
about half of them were lost. The others, after getting safely into 
camp, struck out again in search of the unfortunates and found 
their camp fire on a lonely ridge at timber line, five miles from 
home. They brought them in at daylight the next morning, tired 
but elated over their comprehensive experiences. 


TARPON FISHING IN FLORIDA. 





The tarpon is the crowned king, 

The royal chief of tropic seas, 

No rover of the watery worlds 

May rival its sublimities; 

Supreme in mighty strength it roves 
In Mexic Gulf, Floridian coast, 
Swifter than shaft from Indian bow, 
A matchless, a resistless host! 


Symmetric in his rounded form, 
With fins of ample size and sweep, 
Stern is its fight for liberty, 

O’er the great billows of the deep, 
For on its armor’d back is set 

A sharpen’d, dangerous bayonet! 


Who may describe those plated scales 
Of burnished steel, of silver hue? 


From Isaac McClellan's *“‘Haunts of Wild Game." 


Smooth as a shaft of iron, 

Clear as a crystal drop of dew, 

They glisten like the moon’s white beam 
When high the victim leaps in air, 

Rising like a sunset gleam, 

Struggling and raging in despair 

Six feet of valor mad with strife, 

Two hundred weight of desperate life! 


The bait is cast—the mullet bait; 
It sinks, it slowly sinks from sight, 
But sudden — swift it onward moves; 


Now angler strike, and strike with might! 


Now, now begins strategetic war, 
Free liberty, dark death the stake! 
With dexterous ruse, with brave assault, 
Striving the tackle strong to break, 
he victim caught by fatal lure, 


Stung by the sharp, deep-planted steel, 


Plunges amain, then leaps in air, 
While hums the swift-revolving reel; 
At last —and after hours of strife, 

Of anxious toil o’er briny fields, 

The silver monarch parts with life, 
And to the cruel gaff-hook yields! 


The sportsman’s eager thirst for game 
The countless bison herds have slain, 
Exterminated the elephant 

From Africa’s barbaric plain, 

In Asiatic jungles swept 

Tiger and lion from their haunt: 

But in these seas the silver king 


With man and shark may long contend, 


But at the last, the battle o’er 


Those kings extinct, will reach the end. 
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SPORT AND THE ’GATOR. 


MaRIA FLETCHER. 


was two weeks before Christmas and the oranges still hung on 
the trees, some catching and holding the sunshine, a modern 
realization of the golden apples of Hesperides, 
and others of a deep copper hue with just a 
faint outward suggestion of their golden hearts. 
Upon the north and west the old Fairtax grove 
sloped down into two small lakes where. under 
a noon sun, the little wavelets sparkled and 
danced as only Florida wavelets can. 

Under one of the yellow-fruited trees upon 
the sand sat a girl whose two long, reddish- 
gold braids held also the glint of the sun fairies, 
and by her, his head on her lap and his eyes 
half closed, lay a Llewellyn setter, sleepily 
luxuriating in the caresses which the girl bestowed upon him. 
Near by were a basket of oranges and grapes and a long pruning 
hook. 

Presently the girl patted the shaggy brown and white coat more 
vigorously and exclaimed: “Come, Sport! We've rested leng 
Take these sand-spurs off your Missus’ skirt and then 


|’ 





enough. 
we'll go.” 
Sport roused himself and deftly licked off the cruel little 
He had carefully cleared his own rough coat of them 
before permitting himself a nap. Then, as if begging for a romp, 
he gracefully set one of the oranges rolling with his paw, 
and wagging his tail, looked up imploringly at his mistress. 
The glance was sufticient, for the same instant, growling with 
terrific make-believe, he pounced upon the golden ball with a 
The girl’s laughter rang through the quiet 


spurs. 


series ot somersaults. 
grove. 

‘Here, Sport, if you will play,” and she tossed an orange farther 
than the first had rolled. There was a sudden dash, but the impetus 
being too great for so short a distance, there was another and unex- 
pected somersault. Then, concentrating his energies, the dog 
jumped at the pretty plaything, caught it between his paws and 
giving it a savage bite, sent it rolling again. This time, in his mad 
rush, he missed the orange and buried his nose inthe sand, a bunch 
of sand-spurs adding to his discomfiture. Growling with vexation 
and snuffling from the sand in eyes and nose, he stood a moment 
trying to lick off the offending spurs. 

‘Now, Sport, listen to me,” said the girl. “That's what you get 
for being too anxious. Let me throw for you and then run for it 
respectably.” 

The golden ball went whizzing through the air and Sport after 
it as hard as he could tear. The tifth time Sport was unmistakably 
tired, and his mistress exclaimed as she patted his head: “We're 
both getting worn out with this fun, so,” she paused and held up 
a lemon, ‘‘this is the last time this morning.” Then she sat down 
and ran her fingers through the warm sand, saying in a laughing tone 
to the vanishing dog: “If you bite that you'll be quite willing to 
stop without any more words from me.” 

The lemon had gone far and Sport seemed to be having some 
difficulty in finding it, as he ran first in one direction and then 
another, giving forth short, sharp barks. Suddenly, nose to the 
ground, he made a straight dash for Lake Lorna Doone to the 
south and pausei on the sandy slope, alternately growling and 
barking. His excitement was infectious. The girl left basket and 
pruning hook and ran through the heavy sand, the dog bounding 
to meet her, but hastily returning to his post. 

“What is it, Sport? Oh!” A delighted scream rent the air. 
“It’s a ‘gator! No, down, Sport!” as the dog leaped to lick 
her face. 


Out upon the blue dancing ripples a black spot like a knot on 
a partially covered snag moved slowly across the lake. 

“He’s making for the bay-head, Sport, but—-we’ll have to let 
him go. We mustn’t disturb him. He’s too precious. We’ve 
wanted him a long time, haven’t we, old boy. Now, we must go 
to the house and tell them all about it.” 

As she turned she saw a peculiar broad trail which before in 
her excitement she had not noticed. It led away from the water’s 
edge across the grove to the other lake. The dog sniffed at it and 
then looking up into his mistress’s face as if asking her to follow, 
trotted along in the strange, newly made trail. 

‘So this is how he came,” the girl said reflectively, as they 
made their to the other lake. ‘*Yes, he evidently crawled 
over in the night.” 

They stopped at a wire fence which prevented their reaching 

the edge of Rock Lake. Then, again ridding herself, with Sport’s 
help, of the obnoxious spurs which ornamented her skirts, she 
exclaimed: “Now for the basket and then for the house. Oh, 
won't they be pleased!” 
, To the east the orange trees thinned a little and here, amid the 
less heavy-looking guava, Palma Christi and tall oleander trees, 
stood the house which was home to both girl and dog. The 
announcement of the alligator’s arrival was received with great 
excitement by the household, consisting of the father, mother and 
four sisters of the girl whom they called Elaine. Elizabeth, the 
eldest, was an expert with shotgun and rifle and had longed with 
the desire which only sportsmen can feel, to kill an alligator. 

‘But this one,” she said heroically, “is to be sacred, just as 
sacred as a white elephant. And, oh! girls, we must be so careful 
not to let anyone in town know about him for fear he’ll be killed. 
Just think how glorious it is to have a great, big, real, live, black 
alligator in our own lake, after waiting a whole month.” 

‘And now,” broke in Juliet, ‘“‘we can hold up our heads and 
reply detiantly to all our northern correspondents who can’t 
understand why we don’t possess three or four private droves of 


way 


alligators.” 

Thereafter for a week, assisted by Sport, Lake Lorna Doone 
was daily patrolled by tive girls who gazed anxiously from the lake 
shore until they saw their black protege appear. Failing in this 
they would take the boat and row, sometimes for hours, until they 
found him, usually asleep or sunning himself. 

‘‘Isn’t he a beauty?” enthusiastic Martha would exclaim. ‘‘I 
believe he really knows us now. Just see how closely he watches 
I can almost imagine he is smiling at us.’ 
‘I think he is a fiend,” interjected Constance. 

“If | only knew what he would like to eat besides fish,” sighed 
tender-hearted Elaine, ‘‘I’d bring him something every day to 
tame him.” 

“You might give him Sport,” replied Constance, ‘‘I’m sure he 


us. 


would enjoy every morsel of him.” 

“How dare you joke so!” cried the indignant Elaine, 
“especially if you think him a fiend who understands what we 
say. But don’t you worry, Sport,” she added, turning to her pet. 
“You know none of us would ever let him have a chance at you, 
even if he did want to eat you. But he doesn’t, and you're not a 
bit jealous, are you? No, you’re not, and after a while when the 
*gator learns we won’t hurt him on shore, you'll be very good 
friends.” 

It was the next day that Elizabeth rushed into the house 
calling, ‘‘Constance, Elaine, Martha, Juliet! Girls, what do you 
think? Mrs. Patricks says the ’gator crawled up on shore and 
stole two of their chickens,” 
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‘I told you he was a fiend,” said Constance, “and this is his 
graceful and original way of suggesting the seasonable dainties for 
which you were racking your brains.” 

‘‘What nonsense!” retorted Elaine. “It was probably a possum 
that took the chickens.” And she walked off into the grove with 
Sport. 

Out of sight of the house, she sat down under the shade of a 
cabbage-palm and took Sport’s head between her hands. ‘Now 
Sport, listen,” she began. ‘‘You know that’s all nonsense about 
the poor old aligator and the chickens, but—now listen to your 
Missus!—don’t you ever let me hear of your wandering around the 
lake shore alone. You understand, Sport? Christmas will be here 
in a week, old boy,” she went on more gently, ‘‘and you are to 
have a most beautiful—something! This old one is shockingly 
shabby and worn,” she said to herself as she pulled the buckle of 
the dog’s collar under his chin. ‘‘Now, that’s straight.” 

The girl looked out at the lake, then at the house, and put her 
face closer to that of the dog as she whispered: ‘‘Since I’ve been 
talking to you, I almost believe the ’gator did steal the chickens, 
and I just wish some one would kill him.” 

The next morning the German working among the nursery 
trees at the far end of the grove saw Sport trotting along the edge 
of Lake Lorna Doone. Right up to the German he came, stopped 
to be patted and then ambled nearer the lake, looking first at the 
house and then at the nurseryman, as if saying apologetically, 
‘‘My mistress won’t care; I’m not alone.” Then he splashed into 


the shallow water which here rippled up onto a sandy beach. 
It had formerly been the site of an old mill and there were 
Two or 


still pieces of board and shingle out in the deeper water. 








Lake Lorna Doone. 


three logs jutted out in an inviting way, and after a while, tired of 
mere paddling, Sport made his way cautiously to the end of one 
of them. Two huge dragon flies chased each other over Sport's 
head and then skimmed lightly nearer the water. Head on paws, 
the dog watched them. Back they came, audaciously brushing 
the hair on his head. Sport sniffed and flopped his ears. Didn't 
they know he could catch them if he wished? Another gaudy- 
winged fly joined the graceful pair. Sport rose to his feet, mouth 
open, defiance and sense of power animating him. Just as the 
three pairs of rainbow wings were darting by he sprang at them. 
There was a splash. The rainbow wings flitted on. 

The German heard the splash and, turning, saw Sport strike 
out for the shore. The water was deeper here. Up behind Sport 
moved a black spot like a dislodged piece of the log. With horror 
the German recognized the saurian king of the lake. Rapidly it 
gained upon the dog. 
was powerless to avert the impending catastrophe. 


The man had no weapon and without one 
Without 
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waiting to hear the pitiful yelp sent up by the poor beast as the 
*gator seized him by the neck, the German ploughed furiously 
through the sand toward the house shouting, ‘‘De gun! De gun!” 

With quick ears Elizabeth heard and swiftly ran for the shot- 
gun. Elaine, Constance, Martha and Juliet were her shadows as 
She tore through the grove, passing the exhausted German, toward 
the ruins of the old mill where, intuitively, she knew some danger 
lay. The water was boiling and splashing. They heard one faint 
bark and just as the five reached the end of the stretch, a black 
mass, before indistinguishable, disappeared under the water, and a 
pitiful-looking, dripping dog, collarless and with a deep gash in 
his neck, dragged himself up onto the sandy beach. Elizabeth held 
firmly to her gun, scanning the water, while four almost broken- 
hearted girls knelt weeping around Sport. 

The alligator had fortunately fastened his teeth in Sport's 
collar and, in the struggle, the old worn leather giving way, the 
dog had escaped with a severe bite. 

That day notices appeared at various places around the lake: 

“Anyone sighting an alligator in Lake Lorna Doone, please report 
instantly to Miss Fairfax and receive reward.” 

‘*I intend to kill him myself,” she announced determinedly to 
the family. 

The patrol boat, with now a far different purpose, started 
early next morning, Elizabeth with her gun, and Martha and Juliet 
to relieve each other at the oars. They alternated with Elaine and 
Constance, who were anxiously attending to Sport’s proper con- 
valescence. 

All day the oars patiently plied the water, the pilot and oars- 
men systematically and relentlessly scanning each undue ripple, 
each suspicious-looking black snag. They even made their way 
through the pond-lillies and high tangled grasses of the bay-head. 
At length, emerging reluctantly, they guarded the entrance for 
hours until night fell, unpreceded by the twilight which in northern 
latitudes brings gentle warning. 

It was not yet breakfast time the following morning when 
Mr. Fairfax, who had been to view the scene of the tragic encounter, 
discovered and brought the news of the alligator’s presence near 
the same place. It was wiser to slip around by the path than 
to give possible warning by the movement of the boat, and it was 
but a few minutes before Elizabeth, with shot-gun and a most 
ferocious expression, stood on shore aiming at the black monster. 
He unconsciously gave her the finest of opportunities as he lay 
on the water, log-like, hoping his escaped prey of yesterday 
would return. 

“1 think,” said Elizabeth afterward, “that he was holding his 
head a little higher than usual in confidence of a coming victory, 
for it was the most beautiful shot, the easiest thing in the world to 
send the load right back of his ear.” 

It was a mortal wound, but as he helplessly threw up his left 
forearm in turning over, another sure shot and his heart was 
pierced. ‘‘Not an easy thing to do since those are the only vulner- 
able spots in the armor of an alligator,” said Elizabeth’s father, 
immensely proud of his tall daughter, ‘‘but I'll bet on my girls 
every time.” 

The ’gator measured nine feet and a half inch from “tip to tip,” 
the half inch being always strenuously insisted upon by Elizabeth. 
The steaks cut off looked as white and dainty as fish, and Christ- 
mas morning a delicate looking side dish was served concerning 
the taste of which opinion was divided between Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairfax, Martha, Juliet and Constance. But no cajoleries as to its 
resemblance to either fish or veal could induce Elaine or Elizabeth 
to partake. 

Under a banana tree Sport lay crunching bones with a “fee-fo- 
fi-fum” air that needed no explanation. Around his neck Elaine was 
fastening a new collar. Only Elaine would have dared do such a 
thing at such a moment, and as she patted his beautiful head, she 
exclaimed: 

‘*] don’t believe anyone knows, Sport, how thankful we are 
that Christmas didn’t come a week sooner.” 
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LITTLE PAPETA’S CHRISTMAS HOME-COMING. 
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Author of “Rod and Canoe in Quebec’s Adirondacks,” ‘Notes of an Angler in the North,” &c. 


HE potency of Trader LaBrue’s whisky blanc, raw high wines 

from an illicit still, had Jent to Honore Gouleau that high 
order of fighting courage which 
enables a man to beat his wife 
with the pleasurable satisfaction 
that comes of wiping out old 
domestic scores and of restoring 
harmony in the family circle. 
There are no divorce courts on 
the Labrador Peninsula for ven- 
tilating and settling marital infe- 
licities. Justice is administered 
by the aggrieved party in such 
fashion as commends itself to 
his liking and with a due sense 
of the enormity of the offence. 
Such public opinion as there was 
left at LaBrue’s camp at the forks 
of the Nisiicatchin in the late 
October days fully justified 
Honore for the castigation he had given his good-looking Mon- 
tagnais wife. Gossip had long been busy with her name and that 
of Flavien LaMarche, and LaBrue had been heard to declare that 
trouble would come of it when Honore returned from Port of 
Brest. Perhaps it was he who informed Honore, for he bore 
LaMarche no good will, as his rival for the trade of the two or 
three dozen families of Montagnais which centered at the camp in 
the golden days of summer to bask in the sunshine of a brief plenty 
from the traders’ stores. 

Leaving his wife cowering on the floor in a corner of the 
cabin, Honore, overcome with his exertions and the effects of the 
whisky, and with a growing pity for the mother of his child, 
snatched up the little Papeta, and mingling his maudlin tears with 
her terrified ones, together they fell asleep on the bed and silence 
reigned in the house. 

That night the snow came, and with the gray dawn of day 
the white mantle of Northland winter lay deep on the ground. 
The east wind, through the gloomy spruce forest, sang the requiem 
of departed summer, and the river flowed dark and angrily to 
the gulf. 





G. M. Faircuicp, Jr. 
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LaBrue’s Camp. 


It was LaBrue, covered with snow, standing over him and 
roughly shaking him by the shoulder, that awakened Honore late 
in the morning. 

“Ah! ha! my pretty dreamer, would you spend all your time 
in sleep? Come, up with you, for by my heart of hearts you need 
to be awake, for the gay birds have flown before the winter's 
storm, and LaMarche’s cabin is empty and barred. Do you hear,” 
exclaimed LaBrue, ‘‘what | am saying?” 





Honore, but half 
LaBrue. 

“I say,” repeated LaBrue, “that LaMarche is gone and your 
cage, my tierce one, seems to be emptied.” 

Grasping now the full import of LaBrue’s words, Honore 
sprang to his feet with a cry of pain like that of a wounded animal. 
Even hardened LaBrue was touched before the first terrible outbreak 
of the man’s grief at the loss of the darling little Papeta, ‘‘the 
light of his eyes, the joy of his days.” 


comprehending, sat stupidly staring at 





Papeta’s WINTER HOME. 


‘A thousand maledictions upon them that robbed me of 
ma Petite, but 1 will trail them, LaBrue,” and Honore, brushing 
LaBrue aside, rushed wildly in the direction of LaMarche’s cabin. 
The trail, however, lay buried beneath the snow. 

The comedy was played, the tragedy had begun. 

Public sentiment being quite satisfied that Honore had done 
all that was necessary to vindicate the fair name of the camp, refused 
further to concern itself with his affairs. Besides, who could tell 
whither LaMarche had gone? Perhaps to the coast, or into the 
mountains of the north. Honore stormed and wept, but no one 
would stir. 

It was at this juncture that Honore sought me at my cabin, 
where I was busy completing my report of exploration in the 
interior to the government at Quebec. Honore and | had shared 
many camp fires, had starved together in the Pipounoukhi mountains 
and once wintered upon the great table land of the interior. 1 sat 
long with him that night and we smoked many silent pipes before 
I finally said: 

‘Honore, we will go up the river into the mountains of the 
Khichikoua, and we will trap and hunt there and look for the trail 
of LaMarche where the three rivers head.” 

And Honore bowed his head and answered: 
master has decided wisely.” 

A week later we entered the silent, sombre forest and for days 
after the trail of our snowshoes lay through it or upon the frozen 
river, until we came to the stream that led us to the great Lake 
Meskenan. At the Indian trappers’ camps, where we stopped to 
rest, our enquiries about LaMarche met with the one response; he 
had not passed that way. 

A deep gloom settled upon Honore; he spoke but little and 
brooded over his trouble. When our campfire at night sent danc- 
ing shadows far into the forest, he went forth and knelt long and 
reverently in the snow, and with simple faith offered up sup- 
plications to the Holy Virgin to restore to him his child. 

Near the shores of the great lake we built a camp of spruce 
logs and set our trails of dead-falls for many miles. The season 


“It is well; the 
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and fortune favored us at first and our camp was hung with 
stretched pelts; but as the season of Christmas approached fierce 
storms swept over the lake and drove the snow in wild confusion 
far into the forest. Our traps were buried, but it mattered little 
for no animal moved. The cree-cree of nuthatch was alone heard 
above the winds. Honore now took to carving strange things out 
of wood that bore fanciful resemblances to dolls and animals. He 
also dressed some beaver skins and fashioned them into queer gar- 
ments, but he vouchsafed no information and I refrained from 
questioning him. But I understood. 

Two days before Christmas I packed a few necessaries and 
announced to Honore that I intended crossing the niountains into 
the valley of the Amiscouakhi to look for caribou wherewith to 
make our Christmas dinner, for meat had now become a scarcity 
in camp. 

‘The ‘Bon Dieu be with you, master, and bring you back safe. 
You will also look for ‘the trail?)”’ And Honore with a deep sigh 
turned again to his carving. 

Near the dusk of the Christmas eve I labored up the valley of 
the Amiscouakhi under a heavy burden of caribou meat, but. my 
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Under a pile of old rags and skins lay the little creature. 

face was uplifted to mine, and in her dark eyes was an expression 
of great joy. Taking off my coat I enveloped her in its warmth, 
and giving her a biscuit to eat | made haste with a fire and pre- 
pared food, which I gave her sparingly but often. 

I could only read the story from the signs about the camp; but 
it was not an unusual one in the cruel and hungry Northland. The 
child, too ill to travel with, had been abandoned by LaMarche and 
the mother to save themselves from starvation, for there was little 
evidence of food about the camp; LaMarche’s hunt had been a 
failure, and the pair had fled before the avenger. 

Papeta soon nestled into my arms and fell into sound slumber. 
I held her there until the dawn of Christmas day. We started 
early, little Papeta packed in the caribou skin and slung over my 
back. Never seemed a Christmas more joyous as | gaily trudged 
over the mountain with visions floating through my brain of the 
coming reunion, and the Christmas feast to properly celebrate 
the day. 

I approached our cabin silently and was about to lift the latch, 
when Honore’s voice reached me: 


PROVISIONING THE CAMP. 


mind had turned to the Christmas times of long ago, and recalling 
some bit of boyish pleasantry, | laughed aloud. An answering 
cry came back—so weird, so penetrating in the keen, still air, so 
unlike that of an animal, so unlike anything that I could recall, that 
I instantly dropped my pack, cocked my rifle and stood at guard. 
Again the cry, but fainter; and now it bore a human sound. 
Nevertheless I advanced cautiously, and pushed aside the branches 
of a little balsam thicket. There, before me, was a small birch- 
bark tepee, half buried in the snow. Opening the flap I peered 
into the darkened interior. 

A child’s voice, querulous with illness, said: 
maman?  Papeta cold and hungry.” 

For an instant I stood transfixed with astonishment, and then 
I replied: 

“No, little one; it is not maman, but someone who has come 
to take you to papa.” 

Tearing a piece of birch-bark from the wall, | made a torch. 


“Is that you, 


*‘O Mother of Heaven; upon this day hallowed by the birth of 
Christ, have pity and compassion upon my sins and give me back 
my child!” 

And I made answer: 

** ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him; and be shall 
bring it to pass.’” 

Opening the door I placed the tiny bundle in the father’s arms. 
Overwhelmed with the great joy which had come to him, tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he pressed the wee mite to his breast. 

The story was soon told. Little Papeta, now clothed in all 
the gorgeousness of beaver raiment and propped up on piles of 
furs, surrounded by the toys of Honore’s workmanship, prattled 
away in childish glee, while Honore and I made busy in preparing a 
dinner which was to be a landmark in memory for the many 
strange dishes we served under familiar names, not forgetting a 
plum pudding, with wild cranberries as substitute for the raisins, 
and a spray of pembina to replace the holly. 
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Written for Field and Stream. 


It chanced upon a dreamful day, 


Within her kerchief’s filmy hem 


And on her brow a diadem 


Of wild azaleas I descried. 





A mockingbird imperious chose 


A meadow-queen’s heart to beguile. 


Lovie Becte WyLie. 


FIELD ANC 


When slender halberds half divulged 
Where fragrant heart-leaves ambushed lay, 
The earth her secret hopes promulged. 


A wisp of crisp brown shrubs was tied, 


Each thurible of dogwood burned, 
Rare incense at the feet of Spring. 
And in the hawthorn hedge discerned 


| passion-blossoms clustering. 


The Cherokee and mountain rose 
Throbbed in sweet consciousness. The while 





STREAM. 


LOVE’S ALCHEMY. 


The violets quickened. May-weeds stirred 
Among the leaves; the elder-blooms 

With graceful vielding half demurred 
While parting with their tine perfumes. 


Now prodigal was Life! The strings 
She loosed that held her purse, and fast 
She shook its goid upon the wings 


Of butterflies that flitted past. 


And then—mysterious alchemy 

Wrought by the witcheries of Love 
Creation’s grandest symphony 

Filled earth and rose to heaven above. 


What though the icy fetters bind 
The wintry world in frozen chains 
Within the heart you always tind 
Spring blooming where Love gently reigns. 
Lollie Belle Wylie. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





AN AFTERNOON 
W.H 


ET a late map of Idaho and look in the panhandle near the eastern 
side of the state and along the line of the Great Northern 
Railway, and you will tind a station called Bonner’s Ferry, which 
is the principal distributing point for grain, hay and provisions for 
all the lower Kootenai River country, as well as the shipping place 
for a large amount of galena, silver and gold ore. It is a typical 
western frontier town with a population of 400 or 500 people, and 
notwithstanding a tire recently destroyed a goodly portion of the 
business houses, it seems to be a prosperous and thriving little 
place. 

It was at this point I was laid off for three days waiting fora 
down the river to the Kootenai mining 
Upon inquiry I learned that the 
abundance of 


Steamer to 
country in British Columbia. 
hills and mountains 
feathered game, and being offered a good pointer, a doy about ten 
months old, whose name was “Joe,” the property of Wm. Stong, 
I could not resist the temptation of unpacking my hammerless and 
going in quest of the feathered beauties. 1 was directed to follow 
the old stage road leading south toward the town of Kootenay, on 
the Pend d’Oreille (pronounced Pon-de-ray) Lake, gbout three 
miles, or as far as the twenty-nine mile post, and was told that there 
I would find the best shooting. After about an hour’s walk up a 
stiff grade we reached what appeared to be a high, level and wooded 
plateau, bounded’ on one side by a canon of considerable depth, 
across which rose a high, rugged and rocky mountain. Upon this 
level plateau grew a few mountain or bull pines, with here and 


carry me 


surrounding possessed an 





there a clump of smaller brush and now and then a spot of spongy 
ground sloping toward the canon. An ideal place for grouse and 
pheasant, thought I. 

After beating around for a time, my attention was attracted to 
the dog. There he was, standing as stiff and rigid as marble, with 
his tail straight as an arrow and one of his iront feet lifted, as in 


the act of stepping. 


WITH GROUSE IN 


THE KOOTENAI MOUNTAINS. 


. HOLLIS. 


‘Ah Joe, dear boy, ‘you're all right,’” said I to myself. 
Approaching, | command him fo move on, which he does with the 
utmost caution. He has taken but a few steps, however, when 
with the flutter of wings that causes one’s blood to tingle in his 
veins, a bird takes flight, going directly from me. It was an easy 
shot; but now comes a critical moment with Joe. When told to 





go and get the bird he moves deliberately and cautiously in the 
direction where it fell, but, before proceeding half the distance he 
suddenly assumes another position like unto the first, except that 
his head is turned at an angle to the left. When that bird was 
flushed it took a direction almost at right angles to the first, but at 
the report of the gun its course was changed from a horizontal 
flight to an almost perpendicular descent. Joe did not 
head and rush off after the last bird, but proceeded to retrieve 
number one first, and the other afterwards. I then sat upon a log 
while Joe sat on the front of me and we looked 
admiration into each other's faces. 

A short rest served us to regain our mental equilibrium and 
our hearts their normal beats, when we began our second advance. 
After working the ground for some distance, Joe located another 
bird and it came up with a flutter and whir of wings. But it 
passed behind a scrub fir and had alighted in a small pine bush 
before I could get a shot at it. While lam not a pot hunter and 
have no countenance for one, yet on account of the thick brush in 
this especial locality and the small amount of game I had brought 
to bag, I decided to take this one out of the tree. At the report of 
the gun I heard a rustling in another bush at my left. 1 immediately 
wheeled and saw a bunch of feathers in the air making fast time 
for other localities. It did not go far before my gun had deposited 
a goodly portion of a load of number six pellets beneath its coat 
of feathers. 

Just then I heard the report of the gun of a brother sportsman 
near by, and moving in that direction soon came to where he had 


lose his 


ground in 
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shot a bird. We at once formed an acquaintance and put in the 
remainder of the afternoon hunting together. After we had each 
vot two or three good shots and each had missed our game once 
or twice, I heard my dog making a noise in a canon near at hand, 
and on investigation my new friend pointed to what he thought 
was a bird ina tamarack tree on the opposite side, pretty well 
down in the canon, and perhaps sixty yards from me. I desired 
that he should shoot at it, but not having a very good gun he 
requested me to take the shot. 1 covered my quarry with the ivory 
at the tip of my gun barrels and when the smoke vanished found 
that the game had done likewise. Climbing down the side of the 
gulch with considerable effort I reached the bottom; and after a 
long search found my—by the powers of mud! could it be a squirrel 
| had shot?) Here, however, was the evidence. It could not be 
disputed. “Good enough,” I thought, “the unwritten law of a 
true sportsman should not have been violated in this way.” 

This was the amusing incident of the afternoon. Dusk was 
now coming on and we turned our steps homeward. On the way 
each of us killed another bird or two, and we reached the end of 
our road about six o’clock. Broiled grouse on toast was the bill 
of fare served up to this humble sportsman for his breakfast the 
next morning, and for dinner all the guests enjoyed a meal with 
the same kind of game as the principal dish on the menu, the result 
of the afternoon’s shooting by the strange guest. 


I am told by apparent good authority that larger game 


WILLIAM BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


Mr. William Bleasdell Cameron, who contributes the stirring 
tale of love and adventure in the Hudson’s Bay Territory which 
opens this issue, is one of the newest of the new writers to enter 








the western field, and his work in Harper's Week!y, Outing, New 
York Sun, San Francisco Argonaut, Overland Monthly, The Youth's 
Companion, Canadian Magazine and other high class periodicals, 
has been received with marked appreciation. Last year a story by 
Mr. Cameron, out of one hundred and forty submitted in a prize 
competition, captured the place of honor in the Christmas 
edition of Toronto Saturday Night, the most pretentious holiday 
publication issued in the Canadian Dominion. Mr. Cameron, while 
still a young man, has had wide experience in the far Northwest 
and during an outbreak of Indians in the year 1885 was for some 
months a prisoner in the hostile redskin camp. He is rapidly 
earning for himself a name and place as a faithful interpreter of 
the romance of western life among the prominent writers of the 
day. Mr. Cameron has accepted a staff position with WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM and other stories by him will appear in early 
numbers of the magazine. 





“Better to hunt in ticlds for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never nade His work for man to mend.” 
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abounds in this vicinity, but my time being limited I could not 
go in quest of it. This point certainly appears to be one of 
the best in northern Idaho for the hunter, be he in search of fur 
or feathers. 

The next day being Sunday, I observed it after the custom of 
the denizens of the ‘‘Ferry,” by sitting around the hotel fire dis- 
cussing the many features of sport known to this western country. 
It was also here that I saw for the tirst time the Indian papoose, 
encased in a piece of buckskin, snugly fastened with thongs to a 


board, with head bare and exp»sed to the inclemency of the 


weather, stoically enduring the storm without a murmur (for it 
was a cold, wet day), and securely strapped to the shoulders of its 
mother. She was barefooted and poorly and scantily clad, splash- 
ing through the mud and water and yet in apparent content. 
Civilization does very little for the ‘‘noble red man” in this north- 
western country. A large ‘‘buck,” a fine specimen of his race, was 
standing somewhat aloof from his companions, and on approach- 
ing him I asked in a language generally understood by the Indians 
of this coast: 

‘Mika cumtax Chinook?”; to which he replied, ‘‘Ha-lo mika 
cumtax Chinvok;” meaning, ‘‘Do you understand Chinook,” and 
uis answer was that he did not understand Chinook. He could 
talk some English, however, and I succeeded in engaging him in 
conversation to the extent only of receiving an answer in the 
negative or attirmative to all questions. 


G. M. FAIRCHILD, Jr. 


G. M. Fairchild, Jr., editor of Canadian Leaves, and author of 
the charming story in this number, entitled ‘‘ Little Papeta’s Christ- 
mas Home-Coming,” and of numerous books, is a native of 
Quebec, but well known as a successful merchant in New York for 
many years. In 1891 he retired from commercial pursuits with a 
fortune, and again took up his residence in Canada to devote his 
leisure to literary pursuits and the sports of the North, of which 
he is an enthusiastic devotee. He was among the earliest contribu- 
tors to Forest and Stream, and we are proud to see his handiwork 
in our own columns. He is a member of the Canadian Institute of 
Montreal, the Literary and Historical 
Numismatic Society of 


Society of Quebec, the 
Montreal, the Oritani Club, and many 
others, including the Canadian Club of New York, of which he 
was for some time secretary. He is the proprietor of the seigniorial 
manor of Deschambault on the St. Lawrence, with a stock farm of 
six hundred acres. 


WHEN DAYS ARE SHORT. 

As a practical illustration of the pleasures to be obtained from 
amateur photography, we have embellished some of our pages 
with a series of small sporting and camping scenes taken with 
a pocket kodak. The kodak has come to be recognized as a very 
important part of the sportsman’s outtit. The amateur photo- 
grapher need not necessarily lay aside his camera with the first 
frost of autumn. Winter has charms which are well worth cap- 
turing upon the sensitive film, and in his own home are pictures 
with a living interest, pictures that grow dearer as the years go by. 
The leafless trees laden with hoar frost; the waterfall struggling 
in the icy grasp of winter; the broad fields covered with their 
snowy mantle, above which a hardy shrub here and there thrusts 
its rugged branches.in dark contrast to the glittering whiteness; 
a few Sheep searching patiently, as they scrape away the snow 
where it is thin on the knolls, for the tender blade of grass which 
they know is a promise of Spring—all these present subjects for 
the amateur that equal in beauty and interest the most charming 
bits of summer landscape. And then there are the flash-light 
pictures, to be taken when congenial companions are gathered 
about the fireside in the long winter evenings, serving long after- 
ward to recall pleasant memories ot friendships cemented in the 
days of auld lang syne. Long live the kodak! 
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hbristmas! 


When de corn am in de husk, 
An’ de chickens roost at dusk; 
When de ’simmons ripen blue, 
An’ de ring dove ‘gins to coo: 
Den de holumdays hab come, 
And we'll roll de harvest home. 

Whoop, niggers! Christmas coming! 

John Coona is in town! 

—Old Plantation Song. 


HO, BOYS! HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 


A merry Christmas greeting to all the patrons of WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM! What though the woods be bare and cheer- 
less, the watercourses bound by fetters of ice, and the whole earth 
covered with snow? A cheery greeting for all that to those who 
burn the yule log and brighten their homes with holly and tir. 
They say these are the embers of the dying year; then kindle the 
flames of life and love anew. Light up the candles that gleam in 
the branches of evergreen. Hang Christmas boxes on every 
bough. Make everyone happy, old and young. And, sportsmen 
all, rejoice! 

What joyous festivities all over the world attend the recurrence 
of this hallowed natal day! By ‘‘merrie old England,” with its 
roast beef and plum pudding, its huntsmen and hounds, and its 
pealing chimes from solemn Westminster; by the pontifical hosts 
which crowd the aisles of St. Peter’s at Rome; by the Muscovites 
who raise the emblem of the cross on every street and highway; 
by the straight-laced Puritans of New England and the Provinces, 
with their tables that groan with turkeys, cranberry sauce and 
pumpkin pie; by the cavaliers of old Virginia, who celebrate with 
tournament, fox chase and turkey shooting; by the exuberant 
negroes of the cotton States, with their “John Coona” and horse- 
bones, to whom these holidays were always a special season; by 
all throughout the length and breadth of the civilized globe where 
Christianity is recognized, this sublime holiday is greeted with a 
zest and manifestations that pertain to no other. In this cheery 
and resourceful State of Minnesota our hyemal pleasures are 
boundless and varied; and none of them all are more enjoyed than 
those which the open air affords—the ice carnival and the palace, 
the jingle of the bells over the crisp and creaking snow, the swish 
of the toboggan and snowshoe, and the ring of the gleaming 
skates on the polished ice, the wild hunt in the forest, the tramp 
after the great Arctic hare and the quest for Reynard with the loud- 
mouthed hounds; these, and the numberless pastimes in vogue 
among our engrafted Norsemen from the other hemisphere. And 
so, to all rosy-cheeked lasses impatiently waiting for Christmas 
boxes, to all lovers of what to eat and to drink, to sweethearts 
and swains ’neath the mistletoe, to the piously devout who observe 
the day as sacred to all its hallowed associations, to the jolly 
roysterers who fill their bumpers to old Kriss Kringle, to the 
butchers, the bakers, the lamplighters, newsboys, bell ringers, 
laundry girls, pastry cooks, confectioners, motor men, tramps, 
beggars and weary wanderers, and everybody who hopes for a 


FIELD AND STREAM. 





good dinner and kindly greetings on this hospitable and welcome 
anniversary, we wish a right jolly, thumping MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
Hurrah for Santa Claus, Saint Nicholas, Kriss Kringle and all the 
rest of the mystic crew, for ‘‘Christmas comes but once a year!” 


UNIFORM GAME LAWS. 
ABOLISH STATE LINES. 

Do not our readers by this time comprehend the purport of 
the above caption which we have kept standing so long? What 
we want is to blanket the whole country with a practicable code 
of game laws which will as nearly as possible apply to all climatic 
conditions and breeding periods alike. What all of us demand 
who hope for a continuation of earth’s bounty, is a total abrogation 
of the existing jumble of imperfect, conflicting and inoperative 
laws, of which the ‘‘crazy quilt of Texas,” as Forest and Stream 
so aptly terms it, is a glaring sample, and we desire to substitute 
something that is practicable and satisfactory. Now, as to 
wiping out State and county lines: When we post the whole 
of a given tract we protect its parts; just as a farmer protects 
his several beds of peas, beans, potatoes and turnips, by a 
notice that all trespassing ‘ton this field” is forbidden. He does 
not say: “You may take your spade and basket inside the fence, 
but you must not meddle with this melon patch or that bed of 
tomatoes.” Neither will a wise law ‘You may take your 
gun atield and shoot everything you like, only you must zof shoot 
the useful birds, nor song birds, nor quail, nor woodcock, nor 
introduced species which we are trying to acclimate, nor buffalo, 
nor moose, nor this, that and the other.” Not at all! It will 
simply interdict a// shooting, and the use of guns within a specified 
period, and it should make the open season long enough to satisfy 
the sportsman for his term of abstinence. Our code of uniform 
laws proposes an open season of four months, from September 1 
to January 1, in all the States north of latitude 37° 40’ which is the 
northern boundary of North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico, extending from the Atlantic to the Great 
Divide; and an open season of five months from September 1 to 
February 1 in all the States south of that line. For the Pacific 
slope, which comprises Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, Oregon 
and Washington, it is necessarily different. Some say that an open 
season of four months is too long, others that September 1 is too 
early, because it exposes the “cheepers” on the northern tier; and 
others that January 1 is too late, because deep snows on the north- 
ern limits handicap the big game in December. But if belated 
quail or any other game birds chance to raise a second or third brood 
in the State of Minnesota or Massachusetts we do not propose that 
all the other 29 intermediate States shall lose their sport on that 
account any more than that the 13 States which comprise the 
southern division shall be shut out because there is a second 
dropping of fawns in southern. Florida in the months of July or 
August. If God’s creatures are ultra prolific, we shall all profit 
by the extra contribution, but we do not hope to regulate our close 
seasons to conform to anachronisms or sporadic freaks of nature 
here, there and elsewhere. It cannot be done. The comparative 
minority of sportsmen in each of these continental subdivisions 
which we have demarcated, must give way to the greater interest, 
and if they cannot find suitable game in their own State or vicinity 
the country is broad and they can go elsewhere, and if they have 
no means to go, let them borrow the money or wait. Surely there 
will be some period within the whole four or tive months when 
they can exploit their guns, or when the game will come around 
to them. And as for the rest, nature protects its own. Although 
we permit shooting in the southern concession during September, 
who will ever think of taking his gun out in that month? The fields 
are Still in their fall crops, everyone is too busy to play, the weather 
is hot, and the cover too thick. north none but 
the hardy and intrepid care to go out in deep snows of December 
for game, and everywhere inclement weather helps to protect the 
wild fowl in like manner. 


Say: 


In the extreme 
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With a season extending over a long period the gunner can 
select his own good time for an outing, and take the game when 
at its best. The same logic will apply to the angler. In the early 
spring the mountain streams are filled with snow water; in mid- 
summer they are too low; in the fall most fish are heavy with 
spawn, repulsive in appearance and insipid to taste. What sort 
of a man wishes to fish or shoot out of season except the 
market hunter? and by our plan he is restricted by the limitation on 
count. Limit the bag and the game will not be decimated. Again: 
As to length of season, we argue that if a widely scattered com- 
munity can choose their own time to shoot within the four or five 
months suggested and go afield whenever they please, few would 
shoot to excess, whereas with a season restricted to 20 days for 
instance on deer, as in Wisconsin or Minnesota, men will climb all 
over each other to get on the ground; or as on Long Island, N. Y., 
this year, when deer could be shot only on each Wednesday in 
November, and 2000 hunters were estimated to have taken to the 
woods; or as in Maine, where 1029 deer, 79 moose and 57 caribou 
have been killed this year in the one privileged month, which is 
two-thirds the number killed during the entire three months of 
open season last year! There you have the figures, Editor Sandys, 
of Outing Magazine! Will you be convinced? 

The basis of legislation, as we have endeavored to impress 
upon sportsmen, is the breeding season of the game to be 
protected. Game is out of season during the period of gestation 
and incubation as well as the subsequent period required for growth 
to maturity. This is a subject upon which a man can become cor- 
rectly informed only by comparative study of all the States separ- 
ately. We are able to give the dates of hatching and dropping, as 
well as maturing in each State, of every game bird, waterfow] and 
animal which comes within the sportsman’s category. How much, 
think you, brother objector, do seasons of any given species vary 
throughout the continental area east of the Divide? Audubon says 
of the dusky duck (anas obscura) which breeds in Labrador and 
Texas and almost every intermediate State, that he found fresh laid 
eggs on Galveston Island on April 30th and the same species of 
ducks sitting on eggs in the Bay of Fundy on May 10 and in 
Labrador on June 17. As to the movements and habits of ducks 
in general, we invite all ornithologists and sportsmen to examine 
the synoptical work of Dr. F. H. Yorke, in our November issue. 
He has made the whole subject an intense study for a lifetime, and 
is probably the best informed man on this specialty in the whole 
country. With spring shooting abolished we may dismiss all 
anxiety about the ducks. As to the fish, with the proposed close 
season from October 1 to June 1, excepting for salmonide or the 
trout family, suggested in our schedule of close time, nature will 
take care of them. Shore birds and limicole may be killed in 
August, and this provides summer shooting for coast dwellers in 
the southern concession on forty varieties of birds. There is a 
mistaken notion about deer. Venison is at its best in the month 
which precedes the rutting season in any locality, and anyone who 
wants good meat forthe table would elect to shoot then. We 
shall go still deeper in our future issues of FIELD AND STREAM until 
we have convinced every honest caviller and forlorn skeptic of the 
value of our proposition for a code of uniform game laws, and no 
time is so opportune as the present when our legislatures all over 
the country are preparing to meet. We shall work to secure its 
unanimous adoption throughout. Appended is a 


SCHEDULE OF BREEDING SEASONS. 
...Drop in Dec. 
Drop middle of May. 


Bighorn Sheep 
Antelope 


** June 1. 
Caribou Zangifer May 20. 
Elk sey ihe vic 
Mule or Brush Deer.... March and Apr. 
Black-tail Deer April 30. 
Red Deer in Apr. to May. 
BD akesvseatiowovenaxed Nest in Feb. to March...Mature Sept. 1. 
Blue Grouse Nay « “ fape &, 
Sage Hen d % 3 
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Sharp-tail Grouse 
Pinnated Grouse ve 
Ruffed Grouse “ 
Quail (Bob White) 
Massena Quail 
Woodcock 

Wilson Snipe 
Curlew and Plover 
Limicole—40 varieties 
Ducks—45 varieties.... ** 
Geese ss 


Mature Sept. 1. 

1 to " “ 
ito 

March 1 to May 1 . we 

1 to April 1 ss si 

...Feb. 21 to May 1..........July to Sept. 

..August and Sept. 

-August. 


to June.. 
and May 
SPAWNING 


TIMES OF FISHES. 


Small-mouthed Black Bass 
Large-mouthed 
Muscalonge and Pike 
Rock Bass june 1 to July 


From June ‘ 

1. 

:. 

Yellow Perch April ito May 15. 
1. 

5. 

> 

5. 


May 
April 


1 to July 
i5to June 1 
1 to May 


Pike-Perch os tto * 

‘* March 15 to April 
Oct. 15 to March 
March 1 to May 
Nov. 1 to March 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 


Speckled Trout 
California Trout 

Brown or German Trout 
Lake or Salmon Trout 
Whitefish 


1. 
$5. 
1. 


SHOOTING OUT OF SEASON. 

Although the subject of game protection has been agitated 
with unrelaxing earnestness for a quarter of a century, it must be 
conceded, with something of a feeling of dejection and discourage- 
ment, that the violation of the game laws is constant throughout 
the country, in spite of watchful wardens, legal penalties, inordi- 
nate fines, the multiplication of local protective clubs and asso- 
ciations, and the potential jurisdiction of a national association. 
At the very time, in August, when nearly all kinds of feathered and 
four-footed game are approaching maturity, while the fawns are 
still unweaned and the old deer are foraging for their fall fat, when 
the brooded goslings and young ducks begin to flap, and the upland 
birds are essaying wing, with old and young bunched up together, 
then the average sportsman is restless to go afield. When any of 
these come within gun range, there is a disposition to pull the 
trigger, even among the most conservative. Who denies it? Who 
will try to? Who will not justify to himself the act by a special 
plea for the attendant circumstances? It may be the necessity of 
the larder, the insatiate desire of the epicure, the yearning of the 
invalid, the instinct of the sportsman to pursue and kill, or the 
avarice of the pot hunter. The poor man may be starving, the 
sportsman in camp may be reduced to short commons, the market 
shooter who chooses to depend upon his gun for a livelihood 
may be out at the elbow and in debt for ammunition, other law- 
breakers may be in the field, or ignorance of specifications and 
exemptions may be plead in excuse for infractions. Many and 
diverse are the conditions when a man may compromise with his 
conscience, or face the contumely of his accusers. In the old days 
of Adam “I was tempted and did eat;” this was the primitive 
excuse. ‘I had my gun with me and could not resist;” this is the 
modern. It is evident that something stronger than moral suasion 
or moral force, or correct example, is needed to compel even our 
own Selves to observe our self-imposed restrictions. Let us not, 
forsooth, inveigh against the weakness of others. Then—what? 
Well, we must put on a straight jacket. When we go into the field 
or into the cover, the gun must be left on its pegs or in the case, 
and there should be a vigilant espionage at all times, so that a man 
would be in constant apprehension of informers. Well-disposed 
and law-abiding sportsmen can check themselves in this way. For 
the rest, there should be a penalty if men are found sneaking 
around the haunts of game with a gun in the close season; which, 
in such case, would be presumptive evidence of premeditation. 
Furthermore, there are sealers of weights af measures under the 
law, why not sealers of firearms as well, as there already are in the 
Yellowstone Park? With the adoption of such a measure and the 
closure of the shooting season by January 1, or February 1, there 
would be no market shooting, no spring shooting, and no need of 
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gun licenses or laws forbidding the sale and transportation of 
game. And by abolishing State lines and making the laws uniform 
over large areas of territory, there would be no non-export laws. 
Lawsuits and prosecutions would incontinently disappear, and a 
vast amount of friction be everywhere removed. Conflicts between 
wardens and trespassers would cease, and human life be saved. 
Restaurant and hotel keepers would have rest from espionage. 

The opportunity which is now afforded for killing game out 
of season with comparative impunity comes from our imperfect 
conflicting laws, which vary so much that some persons are 
totally ignorant of close times and open seasons in their districts 
while others can evade their provisions by a plea of ignorance. 
There is too much law. Almost daily instances of violation 
have been brought to our notice during the fall by corre- 
spondents, who seem to be vigilant, but are afraid to inform. No 
individual is willing to incur odium and often personal risk by 
becoming an informer, especially if the offender be an acquaint- 
ance. Clubs should take the onus on themselves by making com- 
mon cause with the informer, especially if a member, and when a 
prosecution is instituted it should be done by the club as a unit. 
The name of the informer should not be given under any circum- 
When every member does police duty, the atmosphere 
Where clubs do not already 


stances. 
will be too heavy for law breakers. 
exist they should be organized. 

It is obvious that a total reconstruction of the laws is needed 
before much can be done in the matter of preservation. But what 
we hope and wait for must come. Thousands of sportsmen, with 
ourselves will anxiously await the action of the various legislatures 
this winter upon the drafts of new laws which will be offered 
from several sources—chief of which we are confident will be the 
emanation from the National Association for the Protection of 
Game, which meets at Chicago on December 9th, in the shape of a 
code of uniform laws based upon the lines originally laid down 
by the International Association in 1876, and now advocated by 
the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM. 


STATE GAME WARDENS. 

The Pennsylvania State Board of Fish and Game Commissioners 
has some admirable methods which other State boards should adopt 
at once. The best of these is the publication and distribution of a 
monthly report of the chief warden, showing what he and his deputies 
have accomplished. Among other things printed is the name of 
every person arrested on charges of illegal fishing and hunting, 
with that of the warden who made the arrest, and the disposition 
of the case. During September, for instance, the bulletin shows 
that 72 persons were arrested; of these 59 were charged with illegal 
gunning, generally for shooting insectivorous birds, 11 with unlaw- 
ful fishing, and one with polluting streams. Of the 72 persons 
arrested, 5S were convicted and fined in the aggregate $1,455, the 
individual amounts running from $20 to $100. Six men were sent 
to jail for varying terms. Of the 58 who were fined, two, in addi- 
tion to paying $20 each, forfeited their nets and boat to the State. 
Prosecutions were successful in all but two cases. The Philadelphia 
Ledger argues that ‘‘the widest publicity should be given these 
bulletins, if only on account of their containing the names and 
fate of those arrested for illegal gunning and fishing. As long as 
the average violator of the game and fish laws is in ignorance of 
the fact that others of his kind are being taken into custody and 
punished, he is pretty certain to continue his detestable practices; 
but if he finds that large numbers are being arrested and heavily 
fined or sent to jail, the fact is calculated to have at least a whole- 
some effect.” It suggests that where there is no chief warden in 
any given State, each individual warden could make a monthly 
return to the commissioner of his district, and that commissioner 
could forward the lists from all his wardens to the secretary of the 
board, who could have them published by the State printer without 
a legislative enactment. Officers appointed to protect game should 
be paid salaries which would give them an opportunity to be on 
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the alert and make them feel the necessity of doing the duty they 
are elected to perform. , 

It is a pleasure to note the efforts which are being made in 
various States to secure a unification of the game laws. In 
Pennsylvania, through the agency of working committees appointed 
by the State Sportsmens’ Association, the legislature will be urged 
this winter to pass a bill which will combine all the game and fish 
bills into one, and cover, it is hoped, the many defects of the 
present game laws. The Philadelphia Ledger says it is the intention 
to appoint a chief warden at a small salary, who will have the 
power to appoint deputies, who will only be paid for the time 
they work. In Michigan, where this system is in vogue, it is said 
that the oftice of chief game warden is more than paying for itself. 
It is claimed that it is easier to collect fines and enforce the law 
when there is but one general bill. 

At Cherry Hill, New Jersey, on October 8, the Farmers’ Game 
Protective Association assembled in large force. Discussion on the 
subject of the present game laws showed that they are regarded 
as weak and insufficient, the various open seasons on the different 
game rendering it difficult to properly protect the game and enforce 
the laws. It was the sense of the meeting that an endeavor should 
be made to obtain better laws next season. 

In Texas the present situation is very bad, since no less than 
120 counties are exempt from the provisions of the law. Netting 
of quail is carried on to that extent in some counties that no birds 
are left to be shot. It is asserted that no less a sum than $10,000 
was realized by netters and trappers from three counties alone 
during the first week of November. A big convention was held at 
Waco, in September, to attempt to secure efficient and suitable laws 
for the protection of game. 

In Arkansas there is an active movement for protection, led 
mainly by the St. Francis County Rod and Gun Club, and many 
clubs have been formed all over the State during the year. 
Throughout the whole district people are taking a deep interest 
in protecting and propagating fish and game, and the criminal 
mode of destroying tish by explosions and unlawful netting or 
trapping devices is nearing the end. 

In Oklahoma the people are awakening to the necessity of 
stopping the indiscriminate slaughter of game. 


A WORD TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Those who have followed the work of WESTERN FIELD AND 
STREAM from the beginning must ere this have discovered that 
it is not the province of this journal to be a newspaper. The news 
ground is already well occupied and admirably served, as we have 
no reluctance whatever in declaring, by the various sportsmen’s 
weeklies and the daily newspapers. Our mission is another, viz.: 
to bring out new ideas tending to the betterment of the general 
conditions which pertain to the sportsman’s interests. We believed 
that the time had come when such a work should be undertaken. 
The results, so far, prove that we were right, and we are constantly 
putting forth fresh efforts. We are gratified that we have already 
set on foot several movements which will permanently benefit the 
cause we are Serving. We thank the press of the country generally 
and the public for their kind appreciation of our efforts. 

We have a reason for making this explanation. Our friends 
send us, with the best intentions, reams of matter which would be 
quite suited to a weekly chronicler of events, but hardly comes 
within the lines of the policy of FIELD AND STREAM. Our space is 
necessarily limited, and we trust they will realize that we can better 
serve their interests and those of our readers generally and accomplish 
a more lasting good, by confining the columns of the journal to 
the exploiting of such matters as tend to foster the spirit and aims 
of true sportsmanship, than by simply filling them with news items 
the more appropriate place for which would be the pages of the 
daily press. We hope that our friends will study the aims of the 
magazine and send us matter which is more adapted to our 
purposes. And bear in mind that while the WESTERN FIELD AND 
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STREAM has for its home a locality best fitted by nature to furnish 
inspiration for the work in hand, these purposes are not localized. 
It is the aim and purpose of this journal to pursue a policy broad 
enough and embracing enough to make it the invaluable companion 
and to ensure it the support of the sportsman in every corner of 
North America. 

We realize, in addition, that diversity is essential to the success 
of all good journals, hence we shall try to interest men and women, 
boys and girls, in every walk of life, by enlivening the pages of 
WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM with enough bright, wholesome fiction 
and narrative of outdoor life to gradually incline general attention 
to the more serious purposes of our labors. 


AN INVITATION TO THE SOUTH. 


Migration and change of scene, air and location have a salutary 
effect both upon mankind and beast. At this season of the year 
when many of the dwellers in the North and the West frequently 
take advantage of the lull in commercial and professional activity 
which follows the Holidays to revel for a time amid new surround- 
ings, the proposed revival of the historic winter carnival, 
with its accompanying ice palace, lights, glitter and enthusiasm, 
promises to prove too strong a home attraction to admit of their 
pruning their wings for their annual flight. While the North can- 
not make glad at Christmas time over banks of gay flowers, trees 
bowing under golden fruit, surf bathing, tennis or dinner under 
the leaves, she can at least rejoice in the swing of the snowshoe 
on an elastic bed of white, in her good cheer of turkey and plum 
pudding and appetite whetted by hours in the open air and in an 
atmosphere which while keen is yet pure and bracing, in her 
maidens in soft furs and complexions to incite the envy of the roses, 
in her flying toboggans, in the merry dance of her sleigh-bells, in her 
diamond-spangled fir trees, in nature’s crystal looking-glasses and 
upon them the ring of cutting steel. Come! fellow sportsmen and 
sportswomen of the South. Your northern have called 
upon you often and they will be ‘‘at home” to you this winter. 
They stand ready to wait upon your entertainment with a round 
of healthful outdoor sports and amusements and you will return 
to your homes with a heightened realization of the pleasures which 
blunt the edge of a winter in the Northland. 


cousins 


LIVE BIRD TRAP SHOOTING. 


It is probable that within the next few months action may be 
had in the district courts of Minnesota to test the legality of shoot- 
ing live pigeons from traps. As the matter stands at present there 
is actually no law on the State statute books forbidding live bird 
trap shooting, yet the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals maintains that it is illegal, and it is proposed to definitely 
settle the question. This is a case which will interest sportsmen 
generally. In every State in which the subject has been submitted 
to the courts the society has been beaten. The charges of cruelty 
against live bird shooting from traps, as conducted at the present 
day, will not hold, as any unbiased person who may witness a trap 
shooting tournament will be ready to allow. The birds as a rule 
are killed outright, and the few wounded are finished with the 
second barrel or retrieved and dispatched immediately. Moreover, 
the skill acquired by sportsmen in the practice of live bird trap shoot- 
ing makes them better marksmen when in the tield; consequently 
there are fewer game birds which escape, to die later in cover of 
torturing wounds. Modern live bird trap shooting is no more open 
to the charge of cruelty than is hunting; it is even less so than 
angling, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
should awaken to this truth. 


GAME INTERESTS AND FORESTRY. 


It seems surprising that so little importance has up to the 
present been attached by game protective associations and sports- 
men generally to the matter of forest husbandry, which, after all, 
is the chief factor in game and tish conservation. This is a 
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subject which holds high place in the consideration of WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM and which will be enlarged upon in future issues 
of the journal. On another page will be found a letter from 
Secretary Barrett of the Minnesota State Forestry Association 
which has an interesting bearing on this subject. Professor Barrett 
incidentally pays tribute to the eminent qualifications of Mr. W. C. 
Brower, an authority on forestry questions, whose pen we have 
enlisted in behalf of this branch of our work. Chief Fernow 
of the Forestry Division of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture also contributes an important paper which should be read 
alike bv sportsmen and all interested in the welfare of our game 
Sheltering and moisture producing woods and trees. 


GAMeE LAW AGITATION. 

While the daily press in general is an ardent advocate of fish 
and game protection and a molder of healthy public sentiment in 
this direction, articles occasionally creep into its pages which may 
be prejudicial to the interests it would serve. Two recently pub- 
lished communications ot this nature which concern Minnesota, 
propose a ten day’s extension of spring shooting and a close season 
for deer of five years. No convincing arguments can be adduced 
which will show these to be likely to prove beneficial measures or 
entitle them to consideration. The first if in force would simply al- 
low the ferocious being with a gun so much more time within which 
to kill off the old ducks just as they were preparing to mate and 
nest; the other would be an intimation that the State Commission 
was unable to cope with the illegal slaughter and export shipments 
of deer and was obliged to seek refuge behind legislation as dis- 
tasteful as it would be unnecessry. 


A COMMENDABLE MOVE. 


The New York State Association for the Protection of Game 
and Fish holds a convention at Syracuse on January 13th. One of 
the most important subjects to be discussed will be the proposed 
repeal of the iniquitous provision under which the sale of game is 
permitted in the State the year around. Success to the association 
in its commendable action looking to the annulment of a license 
which is doing more to cripple the game interests, not only of 
New York, but of Minnesota and all other game-producing States, 
by holding out inducements for illegal shipping, than perhaps any 
other one cause. 


CLIMBING A MOUNTAIN. 


The graphic illustrated account of an ascent of Mount Tacoma 
which appears in another part of this number, was supplied by the 
special correspondent and present Alaskan representative of WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM, Mr. George G. Cantwell. Mount Tacoma is 
the highest accessible mountain peak in the United States, and the 
recesses of its mighty crown were never before invaded by so large 
a number of ladies together as were included in the party whose 
adventures form the basis of this interesting chronicle. The illus- 
trations, from photographs taken by Mr. Cantwell, give the atmos- 
phere of actuality to the narrative and convey to the reader a 
fuller conception of the scenes witnessed by the intrepid excur- 
sionists than could be gained from a description not so reinforced. 


OUR JANUARY NUMBER. 


The next number of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM will be one 
of the best yet brought out. The veteran hunter and writer, T. S. 
Van Dyke, has prepared for the number an account of ‘*A New 
Year in the Big Woods ot Wisconsin” of thirty years ago, which 
will stir the pulse and chain the senses of the sportsman who 
reads it with the spell of doubt and expectancy. Mark Biff will 
contribute a bright sketch on the quest of the quail which was 
unavoidably omitted from this number. There will be short 
stories by William Bleasdell Cameron and other popular story- 
tellers and the usual quantity of excellent matter on subjects of 
interest to sportsmen generally. Don’t miss our January number. 
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Meanwhile, the gospel of Forest and Game Preservation must be 


preached to the American people. 








The groves were God’s first temples. 
—Bryant. 

The water is the eldest daughter 

of the creation, the element upon 

which the Spirit of God did first 


move. 
Izaak Walton. 


THE AFTERMATH OF FOREST FIRES. 
B. E. FERNOW, 
Chief of United States Forestry Division. 

There are many who think themselves sportsmen because they 
kill game and hook fish. If this is all upon which they base their 
claim, they are but butchers. To be a sportsman you must know 
more and do more. You must observe, study and know the nature 
and life history of your game and its requirements from the surround- 
ings, and finally you must have an interest and exert yourself on 
behalf of the propagation of your game and of the conditions 
which favor its abundance in order to secure a continuance of 
your sport. 

No one more readily than a sportsman should recognize the 
fact that all things in nature are closely related and interdependent. 
If he be an observer, as he should be, he knows this of animal 
life; but being apparently of less interest to him, he may not 
realize that plant life stands even more under this law of interde- 
pendence and that there is a mutuality of animal life and plant life 
so close that the one may not only suffer but even perish without 
the other. ; 

Animal life, the fish in the waters, the game in the forest, is 
dependent on and thrives or does not thrive according to the con- 
ditions of vegetable life surrounding it, and hence a really intelli- 
gent sportsman cannot but take an interest in these surroundings, 
and the influences that change them. It stands to reason that game 
and fish thrive to a great extent in proportion as the food plants 
on which they feed directly, or on which their food insects subsist, 
thrive. ‘Destroy these food plants or the conditions under which 
they prosper and you destroy or drive out the game or the fish. 

Hence forest fires, which produce more effective changes in 
vegetable cover and conditions than any other means which man 
using the greatest boon for the greatest mischief—and 
their consequences, should be a subject of serious concern to 
sportsmen, since they interfere with their sport. Not only do 
these fires destroy the shelter which most game requires and 
drive it from its usual haunts, but they change the entire 
aspect of the flora and for a long time prevent a return to 
When pine woods are cleared and the fires 


possesses 


original conditions. 
allowed to run over the clearing, the tire weed (Epilobinm spicatum) 
quickly appears where it was not seen before. Then, at least in 
northern woods, birch and aspen find lodgment on these burns or 
else wild cherry and a dense growth of blackberries, raspberries 
and other bramble bushes take possession of the ground and keep 
out better growth. In other parts a dense mat of blackberries 
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and whortleberries covers the ground. On Long Island, on the thin 
soiled ridges of Pennsylvania, in some of the timber belts of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and through the South, scrub oaks of various 
kinds begin to thrive and spread, replacing the pine growth. Only 
now and then, if the fire was not too severe, does a reproduction 
of the original growth become possible, as some white pine groves 
in Massachusetts and in the great pineries of the Northwest 
testify, while in the South the loblolly or Oldfield pine takes 
hold of the abandoned fields and burns. As a rule, however, 
even if tree growth and not mere shrubs and brambles follows the 
fire, this consists of scrubby kinds of low stature and in open 
positions; the game covers are constantly retreating before the 
husbandman as well as the incendiary. 

It would be interesting to seek an explanation of these different 
changes produced by the influence of forest firesin different regions. 
Such a study would reveal that the manner in which the change 
takes place is due to the simple, long hidden, now well recognized 
truths of Darwin’s evolutionary teachings regarding the struggle 
for existence in all creation. 

We would tind that for this struggle each plant has been 
endowed with various weapons, defensive and offensive. Some, 
like the birches and cottonwoods, are prolific seeders, and their 
light feathery seed can be carried hundreds of miles by the winds, 
rapidly filling the openings; others, like the fireweed, have such 
thick seed coats that they can abide their time in the ground until 
a fire destroys their competitors and breaks their own obdurate 
Shells for the germs to start into being. The wattles of Australia 
are the best example of this kind. The cherries and cedarberries 
are carried and dropped everywhere by the birds, and thus their 
reign is enlarged, while the scrub oaks, having sustained themselves 
under the shade of older growth and having developed a most 
vigorous root system, but so little growth above that they were 
hardly noticed, sprout profusely from the root after the fire has 
destroyed both their larger shady neighbors and their own original 
shoots. Others have a dense, tough bark which allows them to 
withstand the fires better than their neighbors and hence they 
remain and spread after the fire. 

But one of the main conditions influencing the changes in 
arborescent growth is the relative need for light in their develop- 
ment required in different degree by the various species. This is 
beautifully illustrated on the burnt slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Here, among the shady growth of a spruce forest no cottonwood 
or aspen can exist, but let a fire destroy the shade and the aspen 
quickly takes root and grows up so rapidly that whatever young 
spruce growth springs up cannot overcome it. Gradually, how- 
ever, the young spruce, which thrives well in the light shade of the 
aspen, begins to accelerate its height growth and presently is well 
enough advanced to interfere with its neighbor, whose struggle for 
light soon becomes fruitless; it is shaded out by the spruce and 
the original occupant has regained its ground. Ride over the 
White River plateau Forest Reservation in Colorado, the ‘‘Happy 
Hunting Grounds” of the Ute Indians, and you can see these 
changes in all stages of progress. But such re-establishment of 
former conditions requires according to circumstances from fifty to 
one hundred and more years. 

Hundreds, nay thousands, of square miles in the United States 
have been and are being changed in their conditions annually by 
the reckless conflagrations, and while the loss to the common- 
wealth in forest resources and in favorable water conditions which 
the forest growth influences, is infinitely the worst result, the 
sportsman, too, is injured in his sport. 

Why would it not be possible and desirable to start a move- 
ment for the suppression of forest fires among fishermen and 
hunters? Another class of sportsmen, the bicyclists, have suc- 
ceeded by united and persistent effort in a marvelously short time 
in giving an impetus to the movement for good roads, which is 
bound to bring civilized conditions in that respect. The same 
may be done for the protection of our forests from fire. Hunters 
are charged with causing more than 30 per cent of the forest fires; 
if true sportsmen were leagued together against these hunters a 
large amount of this nuisance could be stopped. A league of all 
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sportsmens’ clubs and sportsmen single, in which every member 
pledges himself to be himself careful with camp fires and to become 
a zealous prosecutor of incendiaries under the existing laws, and 
to see to the enactment not only but the enforcement of efficient 
forest fire legislation, would not only serve the needs and propaga- 
tion of their sport but would perform a patriotic duty and 
deserve the thanks of this and future generations. 

{Our promulgated scheme of Uniform Game Laws covers a provision 
which penalizes wilful or careless setting of fires, and empowers all 
foresters and game wardens to make arrests. The WesTerRN FIELD AND 
Stream Would commend to all existing and prospective clubs and asso- 


ciations the introduction into their by-laws of a clause looking to the 
protection of forests such as Chief Fernow sugyests.—Editor.] 


THE SECRETARY OF THE MINNESOTA 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


JOHN P. BURKHARD: Dear sir:—A copy of the November issue 
of your monthly is before me. It is beautifully embellished, clean 
and tasty in all respects, and must command a liberal patronage 
from the friends of game birds and animals, who seek to preserve 
them by propagation for continued uses in the hunt and market. 

I note with much pleasure that you and your considerate cor- 
respondents ally forestry with game. Thev are inseparable. 
Destrey the forests where the game mostly breeds and shelters, 
and the game is gone, even if not a gun is fired. The game 
warden system enforced is all-important, but its necessity ceases 
with the ruin of our forests. 

1 am also pleased to note that among your scholarly corres- 
pondents is Walter C. Brower, of Faribault, Minn., who is an 
ardent student and defender of systematic forestry. The Minnesota 
State Forestry Association recently published 10,000 copies of a 
pamphlet, written by him, entitled ‘Water Disappearance in Min- 
nesota.”. The demand for it has been very great, commanding 
public attention and provoking a healthful discussion. Mr. Brower 
has also published valuable articles in several of our leading papers 
on the forest and water problems. He has lived 37 years in our 
State, and has meanwhile preserved records of important exper- 
iences and observations relating to these subjects which should be 
laid before the public in his rhetorical style, more especially through 
journals like yours that are closely allied with forestal interests. 
I mention this with the hope that, as your special correspondent, 
you will allow him to present the claims of forestry as a co-factor 
in the game reforms which you and your coadjutors are so com- 
mendably seeking to establish in law and custom. 

Yours for the trees, 


FROM 


J. O. BARRETT. 





CONGRATULATORY. 


Publisher Western Field and Stream: 

You are to be congratulated in obtaining the assistance of 
W. L. Tucker, Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion. Mr Tucker is not only a fluent 
writer, but an ardent game protector, 
and has done as much active work in 
this direction as anyone I could name 
in this section. If the subscribers of 
FIELD AND STREAM will read his articles 
they will appreciate your efforts in 
having Mr. Tucker on your staff. 

A man can’t shoot to kill unless he 
points his gun right. Mr. Tucker not 
only knows how to shoot with his pen, 
but knows how to point his gun in the 
matter of game protection. 

__—_s = Yours truly, R. W. MATHEWS. 
W. L. TUCKER. St. Paul, Minn. 
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The true sportsman, of this time and generation, frowns upon the 
tale of slaughter, the pictorial evidence of wanton destruction, the display 
of quantity rather than the gentility of skill. 


FORMAL ADDRESS. 


In taking an associate part in the game protective department 
of this journal I do so for three reasons: First, because the subject 
of game and fish protection in Minnesota and the whole northwest 
is the best and most important factor in the conservation of the 
supply, and directly appeals to the senses of every man and boy 
who owns a rod or gun, and to every citizen from an economic 
standpoint, that we have a great natural food supply at our doors 
that needs protection; second, because through the channels of the 
press the Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Association will be 
enabled to reach the hundreds of its own members and the 
thousands who are not, in a more general and direct way than by 
personal correspondence; and third, because in the WESTERN FIELD 
AND STREAM the subjects of these protective interests have the 
greatest and most earnest advocate for their propagation, conser- 
vation and protection that the northwest has ever seen, and are so 
immediately connected with every man who hunts or fishes that it 
is a moral duty that every sportsman owes to support it by his 
subscription and information on these subjects. 

In the great State of Minnesota there is not one of her natural 
products, aside from commercial purposes, that will compare in 
value with its myriads of birds and wild fowl, its thousands of 
quadruped game, and its tons of edible fishes. This large amount 
of food, free as the air we breathe, is an inheritance of nature to 
the millions who live within our boundaries, and if rightly pro- 
tected and perpetuated, will be inherited by the generations yet 
to come. ; 

Protection of fish and game in the older and eastern States is 
a condition forced upon the people to preserve the limited quantities 
that yet exist and which must form a nucleus to propagate a 
supply as of old; but in the newer and western country there is 
no forcing, but a judicious handling of these precious stores which 
its waters and fields and forests contain. The advance of civiliza- 
tion is said to push all that is wild in its nature before it, but why? 
I must controvert the statement that it is civilization that does it, 
and in its stead most emphatically say that it is the most ruthless 
vanguard of civilization that advances into these coverts and 
destroys much more than it can use, the greed of which no abund- 
ance can satiate so long as the markets of our great eastern cities 


receive the product and encourage such great destruction for com- 
mercial purposes alone. They would not send such armed and 
disgusting creatures to plunder our tinancial institutions, yet have 
no hesitancy in abetting the lawlessness that takes the food from 
our tables and lessens the pleasures of our homes. They would 
deny us the possession of our own, and at the same time surround 
themselves with stringent protective measures to secure what is 
theirs. The great State of New York says ,to its people, ‘you 
must observe the game and fish laws of our State, but go elsewhere 
and violate and destroy, and our markets are open to you twelve 
months in the year.” Until this country sees a more uniform 
status of open and close seasons for fish and game there must ever 
be that friction of seasons in the various States. I did not start 
this dissertation on fish and game protection to cover the great 
United States, but the facts as they are have led me up to it. 

While this journal already reaches to every part of our national 
domain, | am more particularly interested at the present in 
advocating protective measures in the northwest, and in the greatest 
game State of them all—Minnesota. 

For the northwest, I would say that these five States at least 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota, should 
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have the same seasons and penalties, and should each havea strong 
protective State association from which should be formed an inter- 
State association. But for Minnesota alone I will say to you that 
we have a working voluntary State association as an auxiliary to 
our constituted State commission, and which for the past year and 
more has been recognized as its most powerful ally. This is a large 
State and there are many members of our State association who 
may never attend any of its meetings. Ideas are always fresher 
and work is always easier when we can meet once in a while to 
compare notes. While our executive body, coming as it does from 
every congressional district, may be able to sum up and lay general 
plans, there are always a number of details befitting some particu- 
lar district which cannot be given the attention they deserve; and 
it isin order to give this attention to every and all localities that we 
revised our constitution at the late annual meeting and provided for 
local protective clubs in localities where the interests demanded it, 
and to admit them to co-operative membership. There area hundred 
towns in Minnesota whose tishing and gunning resources are good 
that have no protective clubs. It is, therefore, for you gentlemen to 
appoint yourselves into committees and form a protective club in 
your owntown, and by the nominal cost of membership provided, 
affiliate with the State association. In cases of violation of our 
fish and game laws, you wili not have to tight your legal battles 
alone, but you will have the State Commission and a powerful 
State association back of you. 

The assistance in protection that you will give will make it 
easier for the commission with the limited appropriation at its 
disposal to do even more general work than has been done, and 
the executive agent of this State is one whom all can trust to do 
his duty. 

Recognizing the value of these interests we have to protect, 
and the efticacy of concentrated effort, as you will, these sugges- 
tons and all their attendant possibilities should carry conviction 
to the heart of every citizen who is ever so little interested in the 
subject, and to every man who is proud to consider himself a 
true and ardent sportsman, it should be a matter of duty to lend a 
helping hand. There is no sinister motive back of this appeal; it 
is in the interest of no one class; but a broad, grand plane for a 
public benetit in which all will share. 

Once more we are reminded that much that would be said of 
that which is done or to be done needs a larger channel than per- 
sonal correspondence, and there is none that is greater or more 
far reaching than through the medium of the press. 

The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM is here to herald just such 
news from one end of our State to the other, nor is it limited by 
State boundaries but it will expound protective doctrine through- 
out the great United States untilits echoes reach to every land where 
the English language is spoken. 

We can form notrue conception at the present of the possible 
results that may be attained, or how far reaching in their applica- 
tion, of the efforts that every sportsman from now on should make 
in the interests of game and fish protection; not in one state alone, 
but to cover the country in general. Enthusiasm without action 
produces no results. Let us have good, clear judgment and de- 
cisive action, nor falter in our efforts until protection is accorded 
that consideration that the subject merits, and in the interests of 
that public it serves. 


GET READY FOR NEW GAME LEGISLATION. 
The executive committee of the Minnesota Game and Fish 
Protective Association will meet about Dec. 20, presumably in St. 
Paul, to review the present fish and game laws and to adopt any 
amendments or draft new bills, which it may be deemed advisable 
to present to the legislature this winter. The sense of the mem- 
bers of the Association, and sportsmen generally who are interest- 
ed in these subjects is desired, and all are requested to send any 
suggestions on these points to the secretary to be presented at this 
meeting. The State Association, having its members in all districts, 
is in a position to be reasonably assured of changes in these laws 
that will be beneficial to these interests. It desires only to advo- 
cate such measures as will secure a general benefit, and those tend- 
ing to benetit certain localities only cannot be considered. 

It is particularly desired that protective clubs give these mat- 
ters their early attention and inform the Association of the results 
of their deliberations. The Association in itself being neither a 
political nor a class body, will be a most potent factor in influenc- 
ing game and fish legislation, and will receive the attention from 
our legislators that it merits. 

Every protective club should consult with its local legislative 
representative on these subjects and win his favor by clear and 
convincing arguments as to the value these interests are to the 
State as a natural food product. 

Perhaps the one subject that will engage most attention is 
that of spring shooting. Viewed through all the years of spring 
migration, is it not the sense of the great majority of our citizens 
that spring shooting regularly diminishes the fall flights? And sub- 


sidiary to that, does not the shooting at flocks when at rest, or be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, drive the fowl from any locality? Also, 
no one who has given these subjects their consideration can deny 
that the use of sneak-boxes, etc., is baneful in its effects. ; 

It is, therefore, for you, brothers of the rod and gun, to come 
forward with the assistance that this year will place our game and 
fish laws on a higher plane of usefulness and benefit to a general 
public, though at the present recognizing the high esteem in which 
they are held in every other State, as no other State has ever had so 
many of its provisions adjudicated and sustained by its supreme 
court. 

Our State Conimission is excellent in its personnel and ability 
and with its vigorous voluntary auxiliary ally to rely on, game and 
lish protection is fast gaining advocates from every line ot 
business. 


The third annual exposition of the Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held at Madison Square Garden, New York, from March 
13 to 20, 1897. 

The Chickasaw Legislature has just enacted a law which goes 
into effect at once, that no person whomsoever shall be permitted 
to kill any game whatsoever and carry, ship or convey it beyond 
the boundaries of that nation. 

Mr. J. H. Groves, of Cherokee, lowa, has enclosed a large tract 
of land on the Little Sioux river, south of town, with a woven wire 
fence ten feet high, and stocked it with sixty head of deer and a 
carload of elks, and proposes to raise venison for market. He 
thinks there is money in it, and so do we, as the experiment is not 
new. Deer can be propagated as easily as sheep, and they become 
very much tamer. We have seen tame deer and antelope running 
at large near railroad stations, where it was difficult to keep them 
from getting under the cars. 

Farmers and ranchmen near Pierre, South Dakota, are com- 
plaining about the depredations of timber wolves, which destroy 
much stock. They are often seen on the prairie near town. One 
was chased, on horseback, about the middle of November, and 
killed, which was three feet high at the shoulders, weighed seventy- 
five pounds and measured five feet from tip to tip. Wild cats also 
infest the neighborhood of Chamberlain. One ranchman lost a 
cote of seventy-five doves by them. 

The Big Horn hot springs, on the Shoshone Indian reserva- 
tion, in Fremont county, Wyoming, possess remarkable medicinal 
qualities which have been applied by the redmen for a century. 
They were known to the old trappers and mountain men sixty 
years ago. They are near the Big Horn river, with snow-capped 
mountains on either side,"and empty into that stream in picturesque 
cascades. They are termed sulphur saline springs. There is a sug- 
gestion afoot that they be included in a National Park. 

On the ranch of Richard Gird, south of Chino, San Bernardino 
county, Cal., there is a captive vulture which measures six feet 
high from its feet to its crown, weighs 100 pounds, and spreads 
twelve feet of wings. It is supposed to be the largest in the 
world. It was lassoed while heavily gorged with the flesh of a 
cow on which it was found feeding, and it is valued at $1000. 
The bird’s head conveys the idea of a very bald old man of miserly 
instincts. The back and the upper part of the wings are gray and 
the tail and larger wing feathers are a glossy black. The legs and 
feet are of a reddish hue. 

The Sioux Falls Press of October 15th records the capture of 
a 6-pound black bass the day before by John W. Hutchinson in 
Green Lake. with the comment that ‘‘angling for fish at present 
lacks muca of the elements of sport, for the reason that they are 
logy and make no fight and, besides, the gamiest species bite like 
suckers now.” Nature sets her own metes and bounds, and the 
scheme of uniform game laws, which simply obeys the behests of 
nature, tixes the limit of the open season for angling at October 1. 
No one enjoys what is out of season. Hothouse peaches and 
strawberries are not tasty in midwinter, and game and fishes out 
of season afford small sport. 


Prof. Lyman B. Sperry, who has spent three summers among 
the glaciers in the northwest corner of Montana, says that they 
afford better advantages for study than those of the Alps. No- 
where else are the results of glacial action on the rocks so clearly 
and intelligently presented. The Sperry glacier is about three and 
a half miles long and two miles wide, and is of unknown depth, 
but the indications go to prove that it is about 5000 feet from its 
seamed surface to the cavernous and water-furrowed bottom. 
Standing on the side of this peak, a man can see near the foot of 
the glacier, and all within two miles of it, no fewer than seven 
lakes, one of them an emerald, another a turquoise, another re- 
ceiving water fresh from the glacier, a milky white, and all of 
them alive with mountain trout and salmon. These glacier fields 
are quite accessible by wagon and saddle from Belton station on 
the Great Northern railway, and will doubtless attract crowds of 
visitors next summer, when it is Prof. Sperry’s intention to pilot 
parties up. 




















A JOURNAL FOR 


A COMPOSITE ‘ BREED” OF SETTERS. 
F. H. F. MERCER, 


Kennel Editor, The Sportsmen’s Review. 


“If a mixture of good blood has bettered the American peo- 
ple, why will the same plan not work with our field dogs? Is it 
not worth attempting? 

“Of what value are certain standards of color, 
form and other arbitrary characteristics? 

‘*What we want is field qualities, easy breaking qualities, 
health and constitution. 

“Will not an interchange of Irish, English or Gordon blood 
(any two, or all three) prove advantageous if systematically fol- 
lowed up? 

‘*Has it been done, except in a casual way?” 

Such is the abstract proposition set me by my good friend the 
proprietor of WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, and the space at my 
disposal being limited, I shall not be able to go into the 
subject very fully, neither must I be required to give “chapter and 
verse” toall that is written. The queries | will take up in the order 
written. 

A mixture of good blood is surely beneficial to any race, be it 
brute or human, but when the mixtures were made scores of years 
ago, as in the three breeds of setters, English, Irish and Gordon 
(Scottish), and since three separate concoctions, as it were, have 
been obtained, all excellent in their way, distinct in appearance and 
characteristics, yet all good for the purpose for which they were 
intended, why mix again? 

At the opening of the present century there were in England, 
Ireland and Scotland many “breeds” of setters. All resembled one 
another in a sort ot general way, but wide variations in aptitude 


markings, 


(POCKET KODAK series ) 


for work and in build, size and color, were glaringly apparent. 
The best workers soon attained notoriety and the noblemen and 
county gentry, in whose hands all the shooting lay, with few 
exceptions, at that time, took care to secure for their own use in 
breeding inmates of kennels whose representatives’ ability to work 
especially caught their fancy during the sportsman’s constant visits 
to various ‘‘shootings.” 

Consequently there was always a lively demand for scions of 
admittedly excellent setter families. This superior blood percolated, 
so to speak, throughout all the best sporting counties until in time 
the possession of an indifferent team of setters (or pointers) was 
naught but a source of chagrin to its owner, while the fame of the 
fortunate owner of a good team was heralded far and wide, and 
many a guinea came to the pocket of his head gamekeeper through 
the surreptitious sale of puppies. Thus that important factor ina 
successful kennel, the keeper, became interested, since he found that 
the better he bred, trained and turned out his team, the more 
guineas there were for him. 

So the ‘‘mixing” went on. Only the best would do, and the 
bad and indifferent dropped out of the race, until they could only 
be found in out-of-the way corners of the land. 

The ‘‘best” were bred in England and in Ireland, until in course 
of time a sort of general ‘‘type” could be discerned. Heads became 
more shapely, necks longer and more graceful, legs and shoulders 
lighter and less “cloddy,” bodies better proportioned to speed and 
endurance, showing ‘‘beauty” lines withal, appeared with greater 
frequency, and finally the Irish bred ‘‘true to color” (for red or 
brown is the natural color of the native Irish dog—witness Irish 
setters, water spaniels and terriers) and the English setters came 
to fairly regular colors and markings. The Gordons, coming from 
one kennel, that of the Duke of Hamilton and Gordon, came by 
their color and marking through the fancy of their noble owner, 
who obtained it by careful selection and breeding to color. For 
this reason, I am inclined to think, the Gordon has been eclipsed 
by his rivals in field excellence; color and marking being factors 
in their production, with field ability added, while the English and 
lrish were bred for field qualities first and the color and markings 
simply occurred, as it were, afterwards. 
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If my readers have followed me they will doubtless conclude 
that since these three fittest breeds have been evolved from an 
olla-podrida of nondescripts, since each is excellent in his own 
particular way, since we have in them the cream of more than a 
century of breeding, it is not worth anyone’s while to attempt 
mixing them up again. 

“Of what value are certain standards of color, markings, form 
and other arbitrary characteristics?” 

They are the accessories which go the formation of a perfect 
whole. Given an excellent field dog, is it not an added pleasure to 
the sportsman who follows in his wake when he is handsome in 
form, beautiful in coat and color and, moreover, looks what be is 
a thoroughbred? 

Some of my readers will have in mind the beautiful, silkv- 
coated setters brought afield by city sportsmen, dogs that they 
were told cost lots of money—-as much as a horse!”—yet could not 
stand a day’s work nor find one covey, where some old local fice 
located ten. But they forget that the city dogs may not have had 
any exercise to speak of for months and months, while the fice has 
had to ‘‘rustle” every day of his mournful life; also that it is a 
Strange country to them, while the fice knows every foot of it. 
The thoroughbred beauties have simply no chance against him 
now, but place them in the hands of a thoroughly good trainer 
for a couple of months, turn all down in a strange country, and 
watch where Mr. Fice would be then! ‘ 

One can have both excellent field qualities and beauty of form 
and color in a setter, so why not have it? Grace and beauty weigh 
no more than ungainliness and cloddiness. We know the “lines” 
of a thoroughbred horse, and fy then know that he is so, generally. 
And by the presence of certain ‘‘lines” in the different breeds of 
setters, we can as a rule, tell if he is straight-bred. Surely that is 
some “use.” i 

‘‘What we want is field qualities, easy breaking qualities, health 
and constitution.” 

Without a doubt these are highly desirable, and they may be 
had among the pure-breds of today, if one only looks for them in 
the right places. It is unfair, though the practice is lamentably 
prevalent, to judge of a breed by its worst, and not its best repre- 
sentatives. If a breeder spent years of his life in striving to perfect 
a ‘‘composite” setter, he might, in the end, produce a dog pretty 
nearly as good as hundreds of the first class dogs of today, and 
then, again, he might not. In the meantime he would find it prac- 
tically impossible to sell his surplus stock at anything like a 
remunerative price, for noboby cares about a cross-bred who can 
afford a straight-bred, and the ‘‘composite” breeder would find the 


expense of proving the qualities of his stock, after super-excellence 


had been obtained, to be by no means inconsiderable. Times have 
changed and we cannot now hope to emulate Laverack or Purcell- 
Llewellyn. 

‘Has it been done, except in a casual way?” 

Yes, but that was years ago, when there was need of such 
being done, there being no thoroughbreds, as we now consider 
them. Well informed breeders are awake to the fact that it is 
infinitely more interesting, satisfactory and profitable to expend 
their energies towards perfecting the straight-breds, where they 
know something of what they are about, to mixing up the recog- 
nized breeds and groping in the darkness. They know that it is 
none too easy to breed a high-class straight-bred, and consider the 
task sufficiently difficult to satisfy them. 

Of the “cross-breds” which have attained to fame in America, 
the Campbell native-setters first come to my recollection. In the 
early days of field trials their dogs did a lot of winning, defeating 
fhe best imported dogs, but it must be borne in mind that the 
foreign dogs were hunting in a strange country and on a new game 
bird to them, quail. Consequently they were at a considerable 
disadvantage. But their best dog seems to have been Joe, Jr., who 
was entered as a ‘‘red Irish setter,” notwithstanding the fact that 
his dam was the Campbell’s noted native bitch, Buck, Jr. How is 
this thus, the reader asks? Simply because his sive was the great 
imported Irish setter, Champion Elcho! Their “composite” setters 
have been either lost to view or general knowledge. 

When the old-time sportsman calls to mind his trusty old 
pointer or setter of thirty years and more ago, when he tells the 
present generation of what a wonder old Ponto was, how he 
always found birds, could work every day for months and never 
tired, he forgets that the conditions are not now what they then 
were. The prairies of the West were practically unexplored 
Paradises for the bird dog and game literally swarmed in com- 
parison with its scarcity today. A slow pottering dog could then 
tind birds and yet not tire, simply because he did not have to cover 
much country to find them. Then too, the pauses while he 
recharged his muzzle loader gave the dog frequent opportunities 
for resting, where the dog of today must keep right ahead, since 
his master reloads as he walks along. 

Of a surety there is nothing to prevent anyone from attempting 
to construct a ‘‘composite” setter, but 1, for one, would consider 
his time employed to no purpose. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND REMINISCENCES. 
W. W. LEONARD. 


THE CRANE NUISANCE. 

Three years ago this past summer, Joe Paris, John Chapman 
and another gentleman whose nane | have forgotten, were on the 
Hard Scrabble Point in upper Lake Minnetonka. A large blue heron 
flew over within gunshot, and one of the party fired at him break- 
ing his wing. He fell in the water near the point, and they went 
out in their boat and picked him up. On nearing him, the bird 
commenced those peculiar undulating motions which his tribe 
always practice, when they desire to throw overboard some bal- 
last, and the first installment that came out of his mouth, was a 
pickerel, alive, and which swam slowly off toward the point. The 
bird was then knocked on the head, andtaken ashore, Approach- 
ing the shore, they saw the pickerel stiil swimming blindly along, 
slowly, and he was picked up also, and measured 15 1-2 inches in 
length. For curiosity, the bird was opened, and found to contain 
one bull-head, weight about a pound, evidently but recently swal- 
lowed, another bull-head a little smaller, and somewhat decom- 
posed, an ordinary sized sun-fish, and three small fish too badly 
decomposed for identification positively, but thought to be perch. 
This little incident prompts me to ask: why is the protection of 
herons, usually called cranes about the lake, and the black coots 
or cormorants, continued? * The amount of young fish annually 
destroyed by these birds, is simply beyond computation. As near 
as I can learn, some years ago from some peculiar notions of ro- 
mantic sentiment, one of theislands in the upper lake called Crane 
Island, was taken under the protecting care of the county, anda 
law passed prohibiting the shooting or killing inany manner 
whatsoever of the aforesaid birds. Furthermore, numerous signs 
were placed upon the island, warning people not to disturb the 
birds or their nests in any way. For some reason or other, Crane 
island has been considered one of the sights of Lake Minnetonka, 
and the birds have held undisputed possession for many years, 
and in my humble opinion, have nearly ruined one of the prettiest 
islands inthe Lake. The deposit of guano is so thick as to make 
atrip across the island a very nasty one, to say the least. Many 
of the trees have been killed, and what is the good of all this? The 
birds are neither sweet singers, nor brilliantly plumaged. Their 
discordant chatterings are very unpleasant to listen to, and they 
certainly work great harm in the numerous fish which they 
annually destroy. I say destroy advisedly, because the cormor- 
ant is much like the blue fish in this respect. He dashes into a 
school of tish, and cuts them in two with his sharp scissors-like 
bill, not pretending to eat one out of ten that he destroys. Many 
of the old residents around the upper lake, who have the interests 
of the lake and its fish at heart, have noticed the habits of these 
birds, and will agree with me that it would bea very wise thing, 
and a long step taken toward the protection of the Minnetonka 
fish, to have the law which protects these birds repealed, and allow 
the hunters to kill them and drive them off. I presume my_ radi- 
cal and extfeme ideas on this subject will bring on my head a 
storm of protests, and 1am willing to hear all the good things 
that can be said of these two birds. 1 admit that I can think of 
nothing good to be said for them, but they may have their good 
points, likea singed cat. Another thing; the heron eats an enormous 
number of frogs, andtothose of us who have gone out fora few 
days’ bass fishing and been unable to get any frogs for bait, when 
there would have been thousands had it not been for this army of 
herons which continually patrol the shores and pick up all those 
nice little hand-painted ones which we so much want to feed the 
bass with, this is not pleasing. 


CARELESS HANDLING OF FIRE-ARMS. 


Speaking of the somewhat trite subject of carelessness in hand- 
ling tire-arms, | cannot refrain from telling of the following occur- 
rence. Onarecent hunting tripin Dakota, a party of my Minneapolis 
friends were joined by a gentleman from Chicago. Driving to the 
hunting grounds in the morning, it was discovered that the Chicago 
gentleman was carrying his gun in the wagon loaded. My friend 
George spoke to him politely about it, saying, *‘We have made it 
a rule never to carry a loaded gun in the wagon, and will have to 
ask you to conform to our rule.” The Chicago gentleman waxed 
somewhat indignant, and remarked that he was nota boy, and 
that he knew how to handle a gun, etc, etc. George insisted 
however, and finally closed the argument by saying, ‘‘Either you 
will have to take the cartridges out of your gun, or we will stop 
the team and the rest of the party will get out, as we refuse to ride 
in the wagon with a loaded gun.” The Chicago man thereupon 
removed the cartridges, though with very bad grace. 
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Arriving at the hunting grounds shortly afterward, the Chicago 
man had a shot at a flock of geese, breaking the wing of one, which 
started running across the field with Chicago after it. Instead of 
shooting the goose when he got within range, he continued run- 
ning until he caught up with the goose, when he seized his gun by 
the muzzle, using it asa club, struck a terrific blow at the goose, 
and of course missed it, and the stock striking the frozen ground 
was broken entirely off. Of course there was nothing for him to 
do but to go back to the farm-house where the party was staying, 
which was about eight miles distant. He walked a good part of the 
way. Arriving at the house he borrowed another gun and repaired to 
a lake near by, expecting to get some ducks. Finding a suitable spot, 
he sat down, placing the gun on the ground beside him with the barrel 
resting on his instep, and the muzzle directly against his toes. A 
few moments after, a flock of ducks came over, and reaching 
hurriedly for the gun, he happened to seize it at the triggers, and 
both barrels were cocked. All well regulated guns when at full cock 
will go off when the triggers are pressed, and this gun was no ex- 
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ception to the rule. He now mourns the loss of several toes, and 
this remember, was the headstrong gentleman who ‘*poohooed” 
the objection of other members of the party to riding with a 
loaded gun, 

Another incident, and a fatal one. Last month on the out- 
skirts of Minneapolis, a man hunting rabbits thought he saw one 
run into a corn-shock. Coming up to the shock, he commenced 
poking it with the butt of his gun. The hammers caught in some 
way on one of the cornstalks, and the load of shot passed entirely 
through the man’s body, killing him in afew moments. Com- 
ment is unnecessary. 


LONG RANGE SPORTING RIFLES. 

Being the first to lift my voice in protest against the use of the 
modern long range rifle for sporting purposes, I am pleased to see the 
subject taken up so generally, and to tind my position indorsed by 
sO many eminent authorities. It was a pleasure to read C. C. 
Kelley’s vigorous denunciation of this arm in a recent letter to the 
Minneapolis Journal. He writes from Aitkin, Minnesota, and says 
that if the State legislature could pass a law prohibiting the use of 
the gun in this State, the sentiment in his neighborhood is so strong 
that the law would be strictly enforced. Now, I do not wish to be 
understood as claiming that this gun should not be manufactured, 
but that it is a very dangerous weapon to put into the hands of the 
general public. I believe that its inventor designed it as an army 
weapon, but because it has been made into, and put on the market 
as a sporting rifle, does not necessarily prove that it is a good 
thing for that purpose, and yet I can see that it is a good thing in 
its place, and that placel should take to be such hunting as the 
big horn of the Rockies, the white goat of the Selkirks, or antelope 
on the plains.. in a general way, in any unsettled country where 
the game is frequently to be shot at long range and where in case 
of a miss the bullet would have a whole mountain side to stop it, 
or space enough to spend its force before hitting some innocent 
human being: and even for this use is a killing range of four 
anda half miles desirable? Could you see your game at that distance 
and inthe name of Munchausen, could you hit it at any such distance? 
It is to be hoped that the good sense of sportsmen will prevent them 
taking such a dangerous engine as this into the woods with 
them. Itseems to mea confession of poor skill as a hunter, when 
a man should want to use this gun, because it is a very, very poor 
hunter indeed who cannot get within one hundred or a hundred 
and fifty yards of a deer. More than one hunting friend has con- 
fessed that he was actually afraid to go into the woods this fall 
for fear of being accidentally shot. The number of fatal accidents 
with the ordinary rifle is large enough, heaven knows, and with 
more and more hunters in the woods every year, we can readily 
see what an increased number of accidents would follow the gen- 
eral distribution through the country of a rifle with a killing range 
of fourand a half miles. 1 beg of you, brother sportsman, do not 
use it, and raise your voice against its use on all suitable occasions. 





A JOURNAL FOR 


[This department will be open to the publication of communications 
relating to the features of the field, stream and allied subjects. Cor- 
respondents will write plainly on one side of the paper and sign their true 
names—not necessarily for publication, but to evidence good faith. Let- 
ters on club life, controverted questions and the condition of open sea- 
sons, etc., are always desired. ] 





SPORT IN NEW MEXICO. 


From the newspaper clippings enclosed with the following letter 
from a New Mexico correspondent, we gather that the sportsmen of 
the southwest are extremely liberal in the encouragement of shoot- 
ing contests, the prizes offered in competition having been much 
larger than those usually provided by the older or more eastern 
States under like circumstances: 

‘‘lam a reader of your paper and one who enjoys a good 
thing. We hada shoot here on October 12 and 13. Our game 
season opened on October 1st. There is very good quail and rabbit 
shooting near this place. 1 got fourteen quail one afternoon 
recently. The only trouble is from pot hunters; they are very 
numerous here. W. A. Harsch, A. Trieschel and Jack Smith, of our 
city, went out for a week’s hunt and shot 22 wild turkeys. The 
largest weighed 21 pounds. Too much rain for deer. Am going 
after duck next week myself. Widgeon and mallard and geese are 
quite plentiful. Respectfully, Ep. B. HARSCH.” 


A NEW STYLE OF HEAD GEAR. 


Alfred Conrad, a rancher living 30 miles south of here, near 
Ohop Lake, drove into town yesterday with four deer which he had 
killed near his ranch. One of the bucks had a third horn growing 
out of its head at the base of the right prong, a peculiarity I never 
saw ona deer before. Otherwise he had a splendid pair of horns, 
was five years old and a fine fellow. Deer seem to be plenty in 
this vicinity this year, for every market has venison on its hooks 
or blocks. <A heavy snow is falling today. 

Tacoma, Wash. W. H. HOLLIS. 


ENFORCEMENT THE THING. 


Mr. F. M. Healy, writing from Marshall, Minn., expresses the 
opinion that there are more prairie chickens killed in the last two 
weeks of August in the southwestern part of the State than there 
are during the whole month of September, and urges that it is 
worse than useless to pass laws for the protection of game unless 
men are appointed as wardens who can be depended upon to strict- 
ly prosecute offenders without fear or favor. 


THE PREDATORY CROW. 


Our correspondent from Charles City, lowa, Mr. Vane Sim- 
mons, sends us the following notes: 

While walking in a meadow in the early part of last June, a 
gentleman saw perhaps a dozen crows circling over and darting 
down into a patch of tall grass. A nearer approach showed a 
prairie chicken defending herself and nest against the attacks of 
these depredators. At his coming the chicken and crows took 
flight, and a nest was revealed containing 23 eggs. Prairie chick- 
ens, when once disturbed, if their eggs are handled, desert their 
nests and never return. From 12 to 20 eggs are usually found in 
a nest. 

After the recent snow on November 15th, a party of four 
bagged 27 cotton-tails and 14 quail, five miles east of this city. 
Quail are more plentiful this year in this section than for several 
Seasons. 

Gunners are making it hot for jack rabbits thus far this 
season. One party brought into town one day this week four 
large specimens. 

Last June the writer caught in the Cedar River a black bass 
weighing 1% pounds. While dressing this fish it was discovered 
that a small turtle about an inch in diameter had been swallowed 
by this bass. 
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Oswego bass seem to delight in haunting the mouths of 
bayous, or in close proximity to old logs or roots. October 31st 
an angler living in this city caught 14 among a lot of stumps, a 
mile above the city dam, the string ranging in weight from ¥% to 2 
pounds. 


SPORT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Here are some clippings sent us by one of our readers, Mr. 
Robert Drybrough, taken from recent Scotch and English papers. 


At Gaick Forest Mr. Hargreaves and party stopped stalking on the 7 
inst., having killed a total of 60 stags, averaging all through 15 stone. 
total at Kildermorie is 81 stags, of which Mr. Frederick Shoolbred has 
Mr. Byles 21, and Mr. Barwell 32. 

During six days’ stalking at Inverailort, between 3rd and 9th October, 
Captain Delnie Radcliffe, of the Connaught Rangers, has had eleven fine 
stags ranging from over 15 stone to 17 1-2 stone in weight, eight of them 
having strong wild heads which are being set up. 

A member of the Prince of Wales’ party at Sandringham says that be- 
fore lunch on a recent morning in November, 2,000 partridges were shot. 
He adds that the day’s total was 3,000 birds. 

The stalking season in the districts of Kingussie and Aviemore is now 
closed, and was very satisfactory. The Marquis of Zetland had excellent 
sport in Glenmore Forest. In ten days the Marquis and Lord Ronaldshay 
killed 21 stags. The average weight of the stags killed during the season 
was 15 st. 5 Ibs. 

On the Stobhall water the other day, Lord Cairns killed sixteen fish, 
13, 17, 20, 15, 20, 19, 15, 16, 11, 12, 15, 17, 12, 14, 18, and 32 Ib., weight 
266 Ib. This is the largest number of fish killed to one rod this season. 

We sincerely hope our American sportsmen may never consid- 
er this sort of slaughter sport. That such enormous aggregates are 
made possible speaks volumes for the proper protection which is 
afforded by the uniform game laws and their due enforcement 
throughout Great Britain for forty years, as well as for the system 
of game preserves which there prevails. 


DEER SLAUGHTER IN OREGON. 

Isend you a clipping from the Ashland, Oregon, Record. It 
speaks for itself. I have lived and hunted in Oregon, and know 
that only a few years ago the mule deer were very plentiful in that 
state while now one is almost a rarity. They were killed in count- 
less numbers, mostly for their hides. These deer now being killed 
are the black-tailed deer. They emigrate from the valleys to the 
mountains in spring and come back to the valleys in the fall, fol- 
lowing well-beaten trails. All the sport there is in such hunting 
is simply to sit on these trails mornings and evenings and slaughter 
all that come along. I hope through the efforts of the WESTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM Something may be done to induce the Oregon 
legislature to limit the number of deer to each hunter. 

Ely, Minn. E. A. WHITE. 


We append the clipping referred to, and yet intelligent men 
will sit in legislative halls and allow such things to continue 
until it is too late. Sportsmen of Oregon, where are you, what 
are you doing? 

“J. K. Leabo was here from Elk Creek this week with another load of 
fine venison. Jim has killed and marketed some 125 fine deer this season. 
The hunting in that celebrated section has been unusually successful. Of 
the regular professional hunters, it is estimated that Lewis Martin has 
killed 200, John Winningham 150, Sam Geary and George Weeks 125 
apiece, Cal Winningham 150, Thomas and Joseph Bolen and George Gil- 
land about 100, Mark Winningham 150, and Dave Pence, who does Geary’s 
peddling and packs out, about 30. These hunters come from the valley 
towns. The finest buck of the season was killed Saturday by Scott Morris. 
He was a six pointer and weighed 150 pounds dressed. It is estimated this 
season there has been 2000 deer killed by hunters in that district, the 
meat being either sold or preserved.” 


SET YOUR TRAPS AND SAVE THE QUAIL. 


At the beginning of winter the bevies of quails have been 
greatly reduced in numbers by the sportsman’s gun, but enough 
are usually left for breeding purposes. The woes of the quail have 
only begun on the first of December, when the hunter has put his 
gun in its case and his dog is snug in its kennel. Then the owl 
and the hawk come down on the fields from the north and give 
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‘*Bob White” no rest, for the hawk by day and the owl by night 
are always on the alert to devour the birds that are left to lay the 
golden egg. On nearly every farm are patches of briars or weeds 
where the quails will be certain to retreat to when pursued by birds 
of prey. A small steel trap plated as follows will bring many a 
bird of prey to grief: When a hawk or owl has followed the birds 
to cover they will alight on the most convenient perch to discover 
their hiding place. Take a post or pole eight or ten feet long and 
in the top end drive a wire nail about one-half its length, then bend 
the nail over and insert the bar of the trap under the bent nail. 
Place the post near the patches of weeds or briars and the trap is 
ready for business. A half dozen traps will, in the course of a 
winter, catch more than the best hunter can, for a trap never eats 
or Sleeps; day or night, it is ready for all comers. I have known 
a trap to set thus for a month and catch the first quail-eater that 
put his footin it. I once secured four horned owls in the course 
of a winter in a single trap. It was set on top of a fence post in a 
line fence, the post being about one foot higher than the rest. 
These traps can be purchased for about $1.50 per dozen. They 
are commonly known as muskrat traps, No. 0 size. 
Princeton, Ill. GeO. O. GREENE. 


ONE OF MANY OF SIMILAR IMPORT. 


I think that the FIELD AND STREAM will fill a long-felt want in 
the Northwest, and it’s the duty of every sportsman to help it along. 
Your Mr. Kribs was here, but the field in still open for more work. 
I send you two new subscribers, namely, Dr. H. M. Read and Mr. 
Ben Carter, of this city, and shall try to get some more. 

MENOMONIE, WIS. Yours truly, AL. C. ANDERSON. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC DAKOTA CLUB. 


The Casselton Gun Club was organized a short time ago and 
is now composed of about 25 members, who have shoots every 
Tuesday and Friday. The present roster of officers are: Fred. G. 
Slocum, president; F. J. Goodrich, vice-president; L. C. Carver, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM is kept on sale at Guthrie’s 
news Store here. E. J. GUTHRIE. 

CASSELTON, NORTH DAKOTA. 


PERSONAL. 

Our good friend Harry T. Denham, one of the best shots in 
the Tacoma Rod and Gun Club, a genial, pleasant gentleman, has 
recently been engaged to take charge of the sporting goods de- 
partment in the People’s store, Tacoma, Wash., one of the largest 
new department stores on the coast. As he is fully ‘‘up” in his 
line we predict his entire success. 





Crap Firtures and Motes. 


Jan. 4-5, 1897—Prescott, Arizona.—Fourth annual tournament of the Ari- 
zona State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Prescott 
Gun Club. Roy Hill, Secretary. 

Jan. 20-25—Sah Antonio, Tex.—Second midwinter tournament, under the 
management of Oscar Guessaz. $200 added. 

Feb. 27-March 11—Hot Springs, Ark.—The Arkansaw Traveler’s first grand 
annual live bird tournament; $10,000 in purses and added moneys. 
Souvenir program ready Jan. Ist. Address all communications to 
John J. Sumpter, Jr., Box 111, Hot Springs, Ark. 

March 23-25—New York City.—The Interstate Association’s fifth annual 
Grand American Handicap at live birds. 

April 15-17—San Antonio, Tex.—Tournament of the San Antonio Gun 
Club. Open to amateurs only. Willard T. Simpson, Chairman Ex. Com. 

June (third week)—Cleveland, Ohio.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company. 

June 16-17—Fargo, N. D.—Third annual tournament of the North Dakota 
Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. W. W. Smith, Secretary. 


The shoot for the Du Pont trophy took place November 10, 
on the grounds of the Baltimore Shooting Association. George 
Roll, the champion from Blue Island, Ill., defeated B. Claridge by 
the score of 48 to 45. Roll shot in great form, losing only two 
birds, his 12th and 32d birds, making runs of 11, 19 and 18 
straight. Claridge drew somewhat the hardest birds, but shot a 
good game race, scoring 24 out of the last string of 25. He made 
runs of 10 and 17. 


Charlie Budd is shooting live birds in something like his old 
form. During the Dayton, la., Gun Club’s tournament he took part 
in six live-bird events, or 51 birds alltold. He killed straight in all 
but the last, losing 1 bird, making his score for the two days 50 
out of 51. Fred Gilbert was clean out of form, losing 12 birds 
out of 51 shot at. 


C. M. Grimm, of Clear Lake, lowa, believing that Dr. Carver 
should be recognized as the champion live-bird shot of the United 
States, has recently challenged him under the conditions govern- 
ing the Cast Iron Medal, which the Doctor holds and is claimed as 
properly representing the championship. 


FIELD AND STREAM. 


Publisber’s Wotes. 


OUR NEW WRAPPER. 


If you have not already done so please note that we are now using the 
Williams’ patent wrapper. All you have to do is to pull the thread expos- 
ed at either end as indicated by the hand and your wrapper is torn open. 
We are anxious that our readers preserve their papers in as neat condition 
as possible and to this end we have a binder made especially for us, Bar- 
rett’s patent, the very best obtainable, which we will send postpaid on 
receipt of $1. 


PISTOL PRACTICE. 


The United States Cartridge Company, of Lowell, Mass., has issued a 
valuable little work on “ The Pocket Revolver and Its Use,” which is a guide 
to the selection of a suitable weapon and to skill in handling it. A copy of 
the book will be mailed to any one addressing the publishers and men- 
tioning this journal. 


GAME BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


“The Game Birds of North America,” a descriptive check-list, by Frank 
A. Bates, is a handy little book of reference which sportsmen will find of 
value where the identity of birds are in doubt. Published by Bradlee 
Whidden, Boston; cloth cover, $1.00. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTION. 


Any sportsman who can possibly afford tie small cost should not fail 
to secure a set of Zimmerman’s now world famous ducking scenes, as ad- 
vertised in our business columns. As the edition is being rapidly exhaust- 
ed, they will appreciate in value very considerably after awhile. Note 
that we offer, for a limited time, a set free to everyone who sends us 15 
new subscribers. Fora lasting and happy holiday gift to your sportsmen 
friends, nothing could prove more acceptable. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Sports Afield, published at Chicago, and now in its ninth year of en- 
tertaining existence, is noted for the high quality of its contributed mat- 
ter and its prime originality. A late issue contains articles by T. S. Van 
Dyke, S. D. Barnes, and other trenchant and well-known writers, which are 
brim full of mountain life and character. We acknowledge a graceful 
compliment to the Fie-p anp Stream and its editorial staff. Mr. Claude 
King is nothing if not generous. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Of course you expect to go there this winter. Let me whisper some- 
thing in your ear. Be sure that the return portion of your ticket reads via 
the Northern Pacific-Shasta Route. 

Then you will see the grandest mountain scenery in the United States, 
including Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier, each more than 14,000 feet high, Mt. 
St. Helens, Mt. Adams and others. You will also be privileged to make side 
trips into the Kootenai Country, where such wonderful new gold discov- 
eries have been made, and to Yellowstone Park, the wonderland not only 
of the United States, but of the World. Park season begins June Ist each 
year. Close railroad connections made in Union Station, Portland, for 
Puget Sound cities and the East, via Northern Pacific. 

Send six cents for a finely illustrated book, Wonderland ’96, to Chas. S. 
Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR DOG OWNERS. 


“Chic and I; or, the Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun,” by Ben 
Hur. This is one of the most interesting books on the education of dogs 
for field work we have ever seen, because it places the master and pupil 
metaphysically, cheek by jowl, as it were, and makes their mental efforts 
reciprocal and co-operative. The trainer approaches his subject as a 
sentient creature, and not as a mere clod to be fashioned with whip or 
mechanical device. Chic and! are comrades at the start, and in time be- 
come boon companions, and their knowledge capabilities both expand by 
personal contact and association. It is a very happy life to lead among 
natural objects out in the fields apart from men, and the writer presents 
these al fresco charms and experiences in a captivating and intellectual 
way. As a literary production it ranks highest among its kind. The 
methods taught appeal tothe common sense of the sportsman for endorse- 
ment. The volume will be sent, postpaid, from the office of WesTERN 
FIELD AND STREAM upon the receipt of $1.00; or bound in cloth, for $1.50, 


WHAT TO EAT. 


What to Eat is a monthly publication, issued from the Banning Press 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis. It is certainly up to date, especially in the 
matter of gastronomy. It is quaintly illustrated and presents the esthetic 
and hygienic sides of its vital subject with numerous menus and season- 
able bills of fare which charm and help the caterer and thrifty housewife. 
Miss Cornelia C. Bedford, Miss Juliet Corson, Melville E. Stone, Chatfield 
Taylor and G. A. Pierce are among its prominent contributors. Every 
housekeeper seems to want it and every housekeeper seems to subscribe 
to it. The field of research which this monthly has before it is as broad 
as the earth and as attractive as Eden, and we think the editors have 
chosen wisely and with a large chance of usefulness to their fellow men 
and pecuniary profit to themselves. We wish they could give us some 
new recipe for &/ fresco camp cooking and an effective lotion for frost- 
bite. 


A MARVEL IN LITERATURE. 


The new volume of poems, entitled ‘‘Haunts of Wild Game,” by Isaac 
McLellan, deserves more than a passing comment. It is not only sui 
genesis as a compendium in verse of subjects of the field and chase which 
appeal emotionally to every lover of nature, but it is a literary curiosity as 
well, without counterpart or precedent, and one which the thoughtful 
mind must ever contemplate with astonishment and reverence. Will not 
the fast youth of our generation whose sands of life run out at fifty years, 
and even less, pause, consider, and reflect? Who, at the ultimate period 
of ninety years, ever in the world’s history produced such a manifestation 
of mental activity, to say nothing of poetic genius and literary attain- 
ment? for the poems are not just a compilation of works of previous 
lusty years, but every one of them was composed and printed after he had 
reached his eightieth year, and become an octogenarian ! and together 
they number one hundred and thirty-seven subjects, and form a volume 
of two hundred and seven 12 mo. pages. If any of our readers desire a 
souvenir and a curio which cannot be duplicated on the shelves of any 
library extant, we will gladly send it to them, postpaid, upon the re- 
ceipt of $1.50, the royalty going to Mr. McLellan, 


THIS IS A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR YOURSELF OR FRIENDS. 
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AN UNEXPECTED DOUBLE ON RABBITS. 


From an Original Oil Painting, executed for the WESTERN FIELD AND STREAM, by N. R. BREWER. 





The world is full of wheels but there is only one 


The wheel that has broken all 
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The ’97 model | ‘ John S. Johnson 
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to the makers. 





ARNOLD, SCHWINN & CO., Makers, Chicago. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO., ST. PAUL, have made it their only “highest grade” for 


1897, and will take care of all Northwestern business. Can more be said ? 


| Years of 
Columbias 


The Bicycle of experience. 





A hundred dollars’ worth of certainty. 
The “bicycle of doubt” price saves you little and costs you much. 


Honest Catalogue, Free at Columbia Agencies—by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


ST. PAUL AGENTS—M. F. KENNEDY & BROS., 3rd & Robert Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS AGENTS—KENNEDY BROS., 322 & 324 Nicollet Ave. 


Are you riding a nondescript, or are you the happy possessor of a Columbia ? 











